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“Our Home, our Country, aud our Broher Man.” 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
The Fairs of the New York Siate Agricultural 


Society, although that of a State institution, is, | 
nevertheless, in some sense a limited States and | 
Canada festival ; inasmuch as it draws from every | 


State and the British Provinces a large concourse 
of visitors. The Empire State was the first to 
establish such fairs, on a scale so large and with 
means so liberal as they do, and henee they draw 


in from abroad, the best of stock and productions, | 


and thereby attract people from all quarters. 

The fair was this year held at Utica, on the 
first week of the present month. We have seen 
no estimate of the thousands who were there, but 
some calculation can be formed when it is stated 
that $8000 were iaken for tickets. 

The Rural New Yorker gives a brief view of 
the exhibition, from which we make the following 
abstract. The severe dry weather had made 
There 
were some one hundred and fifty entries. The 
Durhams were out in numbers and made a fair 
display. 

Sotham, Corning and others presented some 
excellent Herefurds. 


some of the stock less plump than usual. 


The Devons were there in 
great numbers, and it is stated that this breed is 
now moer generally disseminated among the 
farmers of New York than any others. 

A few Ayrshires were presented. They were 
represented as being choice animals of the kind. 

Roswell L. Colt Esq., of Patterson N. J. ex- 
hibited a small herd of Alderneys. Large num- 
bers of natives and grade animals were also pre- 
sented. 

The display of working oxen and steers was 
very fine and a larger number were out than ever 
So also was the number of cows, calves 
and two years-old. Some splendid cattle of dif- 
ferent breeds were exhibited from Canada West. 

The horses were out in their ‘might and maj- 
esty,’’ numbering legions, from the lofty and well 
fed and well groomed stallion, the petted blood 
mare, and the favorite colt, to the young suckling 
whose head *‘ne’er felt the halter draw.”’ 

The exhibition of sheep was very creditable. 
Large numbers of middle, and long wooled sheep, 
were there, many of them quite ordinary, but 
few Saxons ; a goodarray of Spanish and French 
merinoes, of which Vermont and Connecticut 
contributed many. 

The swine department was not well filled. 
Some Suffolks, Berkshires, and crosses of Berk- 
shire and Leinstershire, with natives, were on 
the ground. The Hen show was greater than 
ever before known, and a full array of all the 
breeds from Burrampooter, to Bantam were on 
the ground, and the hen fever ran high. Of 
“geese, ducks, and pigeons there was no lack.’’ 

There was also a great display of Agricultural 
implements, The dairymen of the State brought 
forward a full display of their products, and the 
Editor says, every year presents evidence of im- 
provement in this field, where there is still room 
for more. Of Grains and seeds, there was a 
small show, but of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
there was an abundant supply. 

The tent, says the writer, from whose ac- 
count we make these notes, devoted to the handi- 
work of the ladies, was, as ever, thronged with 
beautiful specimens of their skill: Coverlets, 
counterpanes, quilts, fine needle-work, and em- 
broidery, all those arts in which woman knows 
so well how todisplay the ¢rue in beauty and taste, 
were hung round in rich profusion. 

Such isa very brief sketch of the several de- 
partments of this great show. A show in which 
the farmers, not only of that State, but many 
from the adjoining States, come together, to com- 
pare notes with each other, to learn the progress 
of improvement, and to lend a hand in promoting 
the progress of industrial skill, in producing mul- 
tiplied comforts and enjoyments, for themselves 
and their fellow man. 

STATEJAGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The Cattle Shows and Fairs of the several 
State Societies in those States which have had 
Wisdom and enterprise enough to establish such 
associations, are now being held in their respect- 
ive locations. All those which have already 
been held, give evidence of an increasing inter- 
est among the friends of agriculture in those 
States, and of great advance in prosperity among 
the farmers and productive classes, who have 
been in the habit of attending such exhibitions. 

How could it be otherwise? Man is a social 
being. He cannot live without associating him- 
self with somebody. Mind sharpens mind. En- 
terprise stimulates enterprise. Example begets 
example; and whenever mankind, in accordance 
with their natural impulses, associate together 
for the purpose of improvement in any of the in- 
dustrial] arts, the union cannot but result in 
great advantage to them. 

Maine cannot long hold back in the race.— 
Nothing is wanted now but a more intimate con- 
nection of the modes of conveyance by railway 
tnd steamboat, so that the extreme parts of the 
State can come together with greater facility, and 
the cattle and products be transported with less 
labor and expense than can be done at present.— 
The farmers of Maine should be thinking of these 
things, and preparing to consummate arrange- 
ments by which a strong and vigorous State So- 
“ety shall be ultimately established on a perma- 
hent basis, 

The advantages which would arise from such 
40 institution would be various and great. Not 
nly would there be a more cordial union among 
the farmers themselves, aud a more effective cu- 
°peration and concert of action in advancing agri- 
Culture, the great source of social comfort and 


before. 


Support, but the minds of all would become im- 


Proved, and enlarged, and expanded. Higher 
feelings, nobler views, and loftier sentiments 
would actuate them, and the whole community 
be raised mightily in the scale of humanity and 


progress, and strengthened in all that makes a 
‘nation strong, prosperous and happy. 

The Board of Agriculture, which must shortly 
be organized, will become a preliminary institu- 
tion to the one in question. To this we shall 
look for such action as will insure further advance 
in the modes and means of industrial improve- 
ment among us, and we confidently believe the 
time is at hand when not only the several couniy 
societies, but a State society, and other organi- 
zations for the promotion of agriculture, will be 
placed upon more ample and enduring foundations 
than at present. 


The editor of the Maine Farmer says ‘‘a young 
hen will lay the first year about 250 eggs, the 
second 120, the third 100—diminishing every 
year as she grows older.’’ Now this is errone- 
ous. Very few “young hens” will lay 100 eggs 
the first year. The Chinese varieties will—but 
150 in the first twelvemonth is a large number. 
| We have raised scores that have laid 200 eggs 
and upwards during the second year. We have 
‘now forty, two and three year old hens, that have 
‘averaged over 200 eggs each during the last year; 
| and some dozen, three and four years old, that 
‘are now laying vigorously, and will fully equal 
‘this during the present year. An experience of 

fifteen years in poultry breeding prompts us to 
correct this statement of our Maine friend, who 
| 1s not **booked up”’ in poultry matters, surely. 

| [New England Cultivator. 


Well, Bro. Burnham, that is quite a kick, for 
‘the ** first ground-hop.’? We do not now recol- 
‘lect in what number, page, or chapter, of the 
'Maine Farmer, you found the above statistical 
view of a hen’s annual laying, nor do we know 
by what natural laws applicable to chickenhood 
the descending graduation of the egg-scale is 
based. This we do know, we never wrote the 
article above alluded to ourself, and it must either 
have come from the pen of a former assistant, or 
from a correspondent—or been ‘*heoked’’ by the 
P. D. to fill up a gap in his column. No matter 
—make the most of it, brother, and good luck to 
your hen-roost. By the way, about not being 
‘‘booked up’’ in henology, it seems to us that 
some of the Poultry Savans are more ‘‘booked up”’ 
in the business than anything else. 


PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE IN MAINE. 
According to the census of 1850, Maine stands 
thus in the list :— 


Acres of land improved, 2,039,596 
Acres of land unimproved, 2,515,797 
Cash value of farms, $54,861,748 
Farming implements, &c., $2,284,554 
Horses, 44,721 
Asses and mules, 55 
Milch cows, 133,556 
Working oxen, 83,893 
Other cattle, 125,890 
Sheep, 451,577 
Swine, 54,598 
Value of live stock, $9,705,726 


Bushels of wheat, 296 259 
“ rye, 102,916 
66 Indian corn, 1,750,056 


Such are the returns according to the census, 
but we are confident that in many things the 
amount is too small. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
FARMING IN AROOSTOOK. 

Mr. Environ: About a year ago, I took my 
gun and pack and strayed away to this out of the 
way place. Here I stuck down my stakes, and 
may be found here hereafter. Having been here 
a sufficient time to see what there is, I would 
like to write a few lines for your paper, to let 
folks ‘* out in the world’? know who we are, 
where we are, what we are, and how we are. 
I do not expect, by so doing, to induce a single 
person to come here so long as the Western fever 
and California fever prevails ; but it is a matter of 
general interest to know how any part of our 
State flourishes. 

We are nearly all Kennebeckers. How it 
came so I have never been able to divine,—but it 
is a fixed fact, and that being the case, we are 
bound to go ahead. 

We are on the Aroostook river, and Aroostook 
road, about 145 miles from Bangor, and 30 miles 
from the east line of the State. This is justly 
called the richest town, of its size, in the State. 
Our business men have pledged ten thousand 
dollars towards the proposed railroad from Ban- 
gor to Mattawamkeag. The census of ’50 puts 
us down 350 inhabitants, and there is a steady 
accession from other parts of the State. Persons 
naturally associate hardships with the idea of 
settling ina new country, but here the days of 
hardships are over—good roads are built, and 
other public conveniences are established. We 
have a saw-mill and grist-mill, clapboard and 
shingle machines. We have blacksmiths, joiners 
and schoolmasters. We have three stores, and 
others that are open in the winter for the ‘‘supply’”’ 
business. We have good schools, and, what is 
very important to such a community, we have a 
good physician. 

The season here has been abundantly wet, with 
the exception of a very slight drouth in the spring. 
In a word, the crops are all first rate. There is 
business enough for every one, and well-paying 
business, too—and nobody wishes to move back 


again. Cates CoLter. 
Aroostook, Sept., 1852. 














A Retic or tue Nortuwesr. A large silver 
medal was recently found on the banks of the 
Mississippi, in Alamakee county, in the north- 
eastern part of Iowa. Its weight is upwards of 
five ounces. It has on one side the likeness of 
John Quincy Adams, with the words ‘‘ John 
Quincy Adams, President.of the United States— 
1821,’’ on the rim; and on the other, the words 
‘Peace and Friendship,” with the Tomahawk 
and Pipe of Peace crossed, and the clasped hands. 
It is considerbly worn. Mr. Adams's likeness 
is capital, and looks very much as we saw him 
in 1828. This medal was found about six weeks 
since, by Mr. Churchill, in Columbus, Iowa, some 
four or five feet under the surface, who struck 
upon the skull of an Indian with the first cut of 
the spade, in digging a cellar. Pursuing the dis- 
covery, he found the whole skeleton, and beside 
it the remains of a dog, a gun, a box in which 
there were thirty-six silver dollars, and the med- 
al above described. 





OLTER BREED SHEEP. 

The facts in relation to the Outer breed of sheep, 
contained in Col. Humphrey's letter published in 
the New England Farmer, of the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, are new to me, though there was a breed 
so designated I knew as early as about the date 
of that letter, 1811. I had seen sheep partaking 
of that blood, but never saw a full-blood Ancon 
(a very appropriate name) till three years ago. 
I was driving my sheep to pasture in Hiram, 
Maine, and found in the road a Jot of some half a 
dozen or more old and young. They perfectly 
answer the description of Col. Humphrey's. It 
was painful to look at them, clearly cripples from 
defective organization. They weresma!! though 
in fair condition. Their bodies appeared round, 
long and tapering, small in front, as though their 
fore-quarters were light. One of them, I thiok it 
was the ram, beside his deformed elbow legs, had a 
depressed or saddle back just behind his shoulders. 
When I first saw them, as the road was narrow, 
I anticipated some trouble in passing them, but 
when | drove to them they took the side of the 
road and manifested no more disposition to mingle 
with my flock, than if they had been swine, I 
saw them two or three times after wards that sum- 
mer, three years last summer I think, but not 
taking much fancy to them, I made no inquiry 
about them. Whether they are now alive or in 
that vicinity I do not know. 

The first 1 ever heard or knew about the breed, 
was soon after the introduction of the Merinos. 
My brother, at York, obtained a buck from Major 
Rice, of Kittery, from his flock of common sheep 
crossed with a Merino or part blood Merino buck. 
He was a small, well wooled and good bodied 
animal with short legs. But little was then 
known about Merinos in that region. The next 
May or June, I was at my brother’s when he had 
his sheep driven up from the pasture for shelter 
on the appearance or commencement of a storm. 
The sheep were driven from a quarter to half a 
mile perhaps in some haste. Some of the lambs 
two months old, more or less, were unable to 
keep up, and one died from exhaustion. My 
brother, in explanation, remarked that he under- 
stood the buck was partly of the Otter breed that 
were unable to travel with common sheep. 1 
think he did not Jong breed from that ram, as he 


Major Rice obtained his ram from a brother or 
other relative of Col. Humphrey’s in Portsmouth, 
N. H., and that the breed was from his flock. If 
I was correct, it may be there was some of the 
Ancon blood in the stock. Ido not recollect to 
have noticed any sheep of that race, or the ap- 
pearance of it, since say 1815, or a few years 
ago, I saw some in Newfield, Maine, at Mr. 
Oliver Moulton’s, very strongly marked by length 
of body and legs, and other respects, except their 
deformity, and I think he has some now. I know 
not where he obtained them. They probably 
have not much of the Oiter blood in them, and 
their limbs, though small and short, may not have 
much deformity. I have not, however, examined 
them critically, and in faet, did not know till I saw 
them in Hiram, how deformed the full bloods are. 
No doubt some of your correspondents can give 
a more satisfactory account of this singular race 
of animals. Rurvus M'Intire. 
Parsonsfield, 1852. [N. E. Farmer. 





THE ECONOMY OF EVERGREENS. 

We have long held the opinion that the character 
and morals of a rural community are necessarily 
improved by that most interesting of all kinds of 
rural embellishment, ornamental planting. But 
for those who cannot appreciate these advantages, 
we shall present another view of the subject— 
the saving in dollars and cents. This the writer 
has had an opportunity of witnessing the present 
winter in his own case. Nine years ago, finding 
a serious inconvenience from the sweep of winter 
tempests, to which his residence was much ex- 
posed, a large portion of evergreens were mingled 
with the trees and shrubbery, then newly set out. 
About a dozen white pines, as many American 
Arborvita, and a few balsams, white spruce, 
Norway firs, and hemlocks, were placed, so far 
as practicable, on those sides of the house the 
most exposed, regard being had at the same time 
to the exclusion of uninteresting points of view. 
One rule was adopted in removing the young 
evergreens, which were chiefly procured from the 
borders of woods, and which in some instances 
were brought twenty miles. This was, to take 
up enough earth on the roots, to preserve the tree 
upright against strong winds, after setting out. 
By this means, not one out of some thirty or 
forty, was lost by removal. A white pine, then 
about three feet high and an inch in diameter, is 
now eighteen feet high, and six inches in diam- 
eter, and several others have made nearly an 
equal growth. ° : 





Now, for the economy of this plantation, which 
some of the neighbors thought was entirely use- 
less labor. It has saved, the present winter by 
the protection it affords against storms and wind, 
at least ten dollars in fire-wood, and this amount 
saved is increasing every year asthe treesadvance 
in growth. The cost of procuring and setting 
out the evergreens, is about ¢hree dollars. What 
farmer, who goes only for ‘‘utility,’’ can show 
as large a per centage of profit in wheat raising 
or making pork? Whose children would be most 
likely to seek the tavern, grog-shop, and theatre, 
—those who enjoy a home made attractive and 
beautiful,—or those whose home is bald, bleak, 
and repulsive, from a total want of this cheapest 
and most natural of all means for its embellish- 
ment? [Albany Cultivator. 





New Macuine ror Spuittine Learner. Hen- 
ty F. Patton, of Dansville, N. Y., has invent- 
ed some improvements on machincry for splitting 
leather. The invention consists of the employ- 
ment of a knife having a horizontal reciprocating 
motion imparted to it by a serpentine cam which 
is secured on the end of the feeding roller that 
is placed behind the knife, and which draws 
the hide through between the two gauging pres- 
sure rollers in front, against the edge of the 
knife. It is common to have but one guage 
roller on leather splitting machines ; this one has 
two, the extra one being placed above and entire- 
ly separate from the lower one ; it is secured on 
a frame attached to springs, and acts as a pres- 
sure roller, thus enabling the knife to operate up- 
on the leather in a very correct and superior man- 
ner. Measures have been taken to secure a 
patent. [Scientific American 





SOWING WINTER WHEAT. 

Many have been delayed? probab!y by tho 
‘drouth from sowing their wiffer wheat. If so 
they cannot be now too soon aliut it. Some may 
| be deterred from sowing on acSOunt of the severi- 
jty of the late winter, and thédanger they may 
‘apprehend from winter-killings’ We trust none 
| will be deterred by the result Of the past season, 
| but will sow this fall. We beli€ve, in spite of the 
| opinion expressed by some in Whose judgment we 
have confidence, that the wheaterop nay be made 
| as profitable to our farmers as @py other they now 
jeultivate. The spring wheat th present season 
|has been a good crop. We think Nowever, that 





the winter wheat is to be our main dependence so 
far as wheat growing is concerned. 

We have previously suggested the sowing of 
oats with winter wheat asa protection to the 
wheat roots from frost and asa manure to the 
starting grain. The oat plant springs up into a 
larger vegetation than the wheat and covers and 
shelters it in the fall and winter. In spring, 
having been entirely killed by the frost, it serves 
as a nutriment to the wheat. We append some 
remarks from the Rural New Yorker upou this 
subject :— 

**An Illinois correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer says he has repeatedly tried the experi- 
ment of sowing oats with wheat as a_ protection 
from the severity of the winter. He first sows 
one bushel of oats per acre and then puts the 
usual quantity of wheat, and 
in together. 


harrows them 
He has this season three differ- 
ent pieecs of wheat on the same ground, all 
prepared alike. On the first piece he sowed with 
the wheat one bushel of oats per acre; on the 
seccnd half a bushel; on the third no oats at all. 
The same kind and quantity of wheat was sown 
on each. The first piece is good, without any 
chess. The second piece isa middling crop, 
with litle chess. The third piece is nearly all 
chess, and not worth harvesting. 

The editor adds the remark, “that the fact 
stated is of much value, and the practice of sowing 
a few oats with winter wheat on soils where it is 
apt to winter-kill, should be more generally adopt- 
ed. The oats kill out in the winter and afford 





| protection and manure to the wheat plant.’’ Can 
| any of our Western correspondents give us further 
was desirous of infusing more of the Merino blood | experiments or information in regard to this prac- 
into his flock. My impression was then, that tice? It is new to most farmers in this section.”’ 


[Granite Farmer. 





HISTORY OF ALCOHOL. 

We gather from an ancient publication a few 
historical facts relating to the origin of alcohol, 
which we presuine will not be uninteresting to 
our readers. Those who know alcohol only by 
its effects upon the physical and jntellectual ca- 
pacities of the human family, will doubtless ap- 
preciate the following bit vf Ssistory ; and those 
who are unacquainted both with its history and 
effects, will, we doubt not, be not only grateful 
fora knowledge of its origin, but will profit by 
the salutary lesson which is taught in the por- 


mence a ‘*war of extermination” upon it, so far as 
its use as a beverage is concerned. 

Alcohol is said to have been invented nine hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, by the son of a strange 
woman, Hager, in Arabia. Ladies used it witha 
powder to paint themselves, that they might ap- 
pear more beautiful, and this powder was called 
alcohol. During the reign of William and Mary 
an act passed encouraging the manufacture of 
spirits. Soon after intemperance and profligacy 
prevailed to such an extent that the retailers in in- 
toxicating drinks put up signs in public places in- 
furining the people that they might get drunk for 
a penny, and have some straw to get sober on. 

In the sixteenth century distilled spirits spread 
over the continent of Europe. About this time it 
was introduced into the colonies, as the United 
States were then called. *The first notice we have 
of its use in public life was among the laborers in 
the Hungarian mines, in the fifteenth century. 
The alcohol in Europe was made of grapes, and 
sold in Italy and Spain as a medicine. 
ese afterwards made it from grain and sold it as 
medicine in bottles, under the name of the water 
of life. Until the sixteenth -centary it had only 
been kept by apothecaries as medicine. During 
the reign of Henry VII. brandy was unknown in 
Ireland, and soon its alarming effect induced the 
Government to pass a law prohibiting its manufac- 


#4 ture. 


About one hundred and twenty years ago it was 
used as a beverage, especially among the soldiers 
in the English colonies in North America, under 
the preposterous notion that it prevented sickness 
and made men fearless in the field of battle. It 
was looked upon as a sovereign specific. 

Such isa brief sketch of the introduction of alco- 
hol into society as a beverage. 





CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

This delicious fruit is so easily cultivated, and 
it so well repays the time, expense and labor be- 
stowed upon it, that we are not surprised to ob- 
serve that general attention is now turned to its 
culture in our suburbs. We have tried various 
experiments with the different favorites, and pre- 
fer, for our own use, the Hovey Seedling, Boston 
Pine and Early Virginia varieties. For an aver- 
age crop, under al] circumstances, these will 
prove satisfactory. 


Select your plants from “‘ runners” of this 
year’s growth, (fora new patch,) and set them 
during a wet day or two in August or September, 
in rich, well pulverized soil, into which you will 
previously have forked or spaded a generous 
quantity of old manure. Place the plauts 14 to 
18 inches apart, and leave two feet of space be- 
tween the rows. In November, as the leaves be- 
gin to tarn and wither, cover your whole bed 
with spent tan-bark, (to be obtained readily at 
any tan yard,) to the depth of three inches—and 
the work is finished. 

In the spring, allow the plants to force their 
way up through the tan. This material will 
serve an excellent manure for this vine, and it 
will also answer the very desirable purpose of 
keeping your fruit from contact with the ground 
—thus avoiding the ‘grit’? which otherwise col- 
lects and adheres to the berries, especially after a 
raining season. By this simple process, you 
may have a fine crop of fruit, aud but a small 
space of ground needs to be appropriated to it, to 
supply an ordinary sized family with berries in 
abundance, in their season. 

[New England Cultivator. 





trayal of its effects, and perhaps be led to com- | 


The Geno- | 


THE HARVEST HYMN. 


Goi of the rolling year! to Thee 
Our songs shall rise—whose bounty pours 
In many a goolly gift, with free 
And liberal hand our autumn stores; 
No firstlings of our flock we slay, 
No soaring clouds of incense rise— 
But on thy hallowed shrine we lay 
Our grateful hearts in sacrifice. 


Borne on thy breath, the lap of Spring 

Was heaped with many a blooming flower; 
And suiling summer joyed to bring 

The sunshine and the gentle flower, 
And avtumo’s rich luxuriance now, 

The ripening seed—the bursting shell, 
The golden sheaf and ladea bough, 

The fulness of thy bounty tell. 


No menial throng in prince'y dome, 
Here wait a titled lord's behest, 

But many a fair and peaceful home 
Hath won thy peaceful dove a guest; 

No groves of palm our fields adorn— 
No myrtle shades or orange bowers; 

But rustling meads of golden corn, 
And fields of waving grain, are ours. 


Safe is thy care, the landscape o’er, 
Our flocks and herds securely stray; 
No tyrant master claims our store— 
No ruthless robber rends aw 'y, 
No fierce vuleano’s withering shower— 
No fell simoon with poisonous breath; 
No burning suns, with baleful power, 
Awake the fiery plagues of death. 


And here shall rise our song to Thee, 
Where lengthened vales and pastures lic, 
And streains go singing wild and tree, 
Beneath a blue and smiling sky, 
Where ne’er was reared a mortal throne, 
Where crowned oppressors never trod, 
Here—at the throne of heaven alone, 
Shall man in reverence bow to God. 





REVOLUTION IN PRINTING. 

We have been treated to a view of the opera- 
| tion of a model rotary printing press, invented by 
| Mr. Jeptha Wilkinson, which in our opinion is 

| destined to produce a complete revolution in let- 
| ter-press printing as soon as it is fairly introduced 
| to the public so that its immense advantages over 
every other press now in use can be appreciated. 
A Wilkinson press, to print a sheet of the size of | 
|The Atlas, on both sides, at the rate of more than 
twenty thousand an hour, could be easily put up 
in our editorial room, and would oceupy no more | 
‘space than the table upon which we are writing | 
| this article. The action of the press is altogether | 
rotary, with no reciprocating motion; and when | 
| once it is started it goes ahead easily printing a 

roll of paper on both sides at the rate of a mile in 

length in a minute's time. The types are placed 

on two cylinders, each printing a separate side, | 
and the paper is put on the press in large rolls as | 


| it comes from the manufactory, and is not cut in-| 
|to sheets until it is printed. ‘The printed sheets | 


_arealleut and folded as they come from the press, | 
/to which is attached an endless register which at | 
| any time denotes the exact number of impressions 


' that have been taken. | 
| 








| The astounding velocity in the movement of| 


SEED CORN. 

Thousinds of acres of first planting, and in 
many cases the entire crop was lost the present 
year, in consequence of bad seed. Corn pat in 
i.e crib almost always contains more or less un- 
ripe or wet ears. If there are many such, the 
whole .nass would undergo a degree of fermenta- 
tion sufficient to destroy the germinating principle ; 
and although apparently sound and dry in the 
spring, will bring the planter nothing but a crop 
of disappointment. Corn standing in the field, ex- 
posed to a hard freeze while damp, will be found 
in the same condition asthat injured by heating in 
the crib. All this vexatious trouble*ind loss may 
be avoided, besides improving the quality of the 
seed, by going through the field, basket in hand, 
as soon as the corn gets hard, and selecting the 
best ears from every stalk bearing two or more 
ears, enough for your seed. To keep this, strip 
down the shucks and tie up in bunches and hang 
up insome dry room. The garret of the dwelling 
is as good a place as can be found for storing seed 
corn. 

The farmer cannot spend a day or two in Sep- 
tember more profitably than in thus selecting his 
seed corn. It isa labor which should never be 
entrusted with boys or hirelings. It needeth the 
eye of the master, who feels the deep interest 
whick the importance of naving good seed, is likely 
to germinate in hisown mind. Remember now is 
the time to save your seed fur next year. 

[The Plow. 
VALUE OF CARROTS FOR MILCH COWS. 

J. W. Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass., is always 
doing something for the benefit of farmers. Some 
writer declared carrots were only useful to tickle 
the palate of a pet cow. Hereupon Mr. Lincoln 
took issue and proved by actual experiment that a 
peck of carrots aday toa cow, increased her milk 
upon no day less than one quart, and some days 
more, and of improved quality, while the consump- 
tion of hay was lessened ; so the carrots not only 
made milk, but satisfied the hunger of the cow. 
These experiments were varied and continued 
sufficiently Jong to prove their value. 

Feeding carrots to horses has also been proved 
valuable. Two bushels of oats and one of carrots, 
are better than three of oats. Land suited to the 


| growth of this crop, deep ploughed and subsoiled, 


properly manured, will give athousand bushels to 
the acre. Greater crops than that have been often 
raised. The white Belgian are considered best 
to yield. We prefer the orange carrot. 

[The Plow. 





—————SSaaESE 


CINNAMON TREE. 

There are many cinnamon. plantations in the 
vicinity of Columbo. The cinnamon trees or 
shrubs are planted in rows ; their height does not 
at the utmost exceed nine feet; the blossoms are 
white and scentless. From the fruit which is 
smaller than an acorn, oil is obtained. When the 
fruit is crushed and boiled the oi] swims at the 
top; it is used for lighting, mingled with cocoa- 
nutoil. The cinnamon harvest takes place twice 
in the year, the first called the great harvest, from 


| this very simple press is the most extraordinary April to July ; the second, the little harvest, from 
| feature of the improvement, and can hardly be| November till January. The bark is peeled off 
realized, even by those who regard it as no very | the slender branches with a knife, and dried in 
| wonderful affair for a locomotive to pass over a} the sun, by which process it acquires a yellowish 
| arailroad track at the rate of sixty miles an hour. |brown color, and about the thickness of a card 
|The way the white paper comes through Mr. | board. The fine cinnamon oil used in medicine 
| Wilkinson’s, printed upon both sides, is some- | is obtained from the cinnamon itself; it is shaken 


| what upon the same prixciple that locomotives are 
driven to their utmost speed. It is a go-ahead 
| machine in every sense of tho word, and so very 


is introduced there will be no battering of forms, 
/and no danger of ‘‘pi’’ in the press-room. 

| The introduction of this machine to practical 
| use contemplates a change in the types now em- 
| ployed, which has been fully provided for by the 
ingenuity of Mr. Wilkinson, and conical type, 
, adapted to stand upon a cylinder in a perfect cir- 
| cle, constitutes a part of the invention we are talk- 
ing about. These type are so made that they 
| must all stand the right way, and so formed that 


| by locking one into the other they can never be 
displaced-without unlocking the form. The pro- 
cess of making up columns and pages upon cylin- 
ders is perfectly simple, and can be accomplish- 
ed with the same facility as the system now in 
use. 


We shal! not undertake a full description of 
this great work of genius, for we expect soon to 
see it in operation in some extensive establish- 
ment. We are, however, fully persuaded that it 
is one ef the greatest and most important inven- 
tions of the age, and that its practical success is 
beyond all doubt. The capitalist who undertakes 
to demonstrate its practical operation by the equip- 
ment of a large printing establishment with Wil- 
kinsons’ types and presses will soon realize an im- 
mense fortune. We only wish we had the means 
todo it. [New York Sunday Atlas. 





RHUBARB OR PIE PLANT—HOW TO CULTIVATE 
September is the time to prepare the bed. 
Trench three feet deep. Fill one foot of the bot- 
tom with strong manure, and if your subsoil is not 
porous, your bed must be drained or have a layer 
of pebbles, broken stone or brickbats in the bottom. 
On the top of the manure of rich sods grass down, 
and fill up with the top soil thrown out. Adda 
good dressing of fine manure or rich compost, and 
let it stand a week or two, or uatil after a heavy 
rain, to settle; then pulverise the surface fine, 
mark rows three feet apart and set the plants two 
feet fromeach other. The best plants are obtained 
by the division of old roots, which is beneficial to 
them. If you cannot obtain such roots, you must 
get them from seed planted the previous spring. 
Set the crown of the roots an inch or two below 
the surface; cover the bed before the ground 
freezes, four or five inches thick with leaves, if 
procurable, if not, with straw, which must be raked 
off the plants early in the spring, but not off the 
bed. Pull out all weeds during summer, and in 
the fall fork in a dressing of manure and cover as 
before. The great secret in growing this plant to 
perfection, is deep, mellow, rich, soil. A dozen 
plants will supply a family with a good healthy 
vegetable, earlier and better than green apples. 
[The Plow. 





Mitcu Cows. The winter treatment of cows 
should be well looked to. Moderately warm, and 
well ventilated quarters, regularity in feeding, and 
watering, succulent food night and morning, clean 
beds and occasional saltings, are necessary for 
their health and comfort. [Working Farmer. 





in a vessel full of water, in which it is steeped for 
eight orten days, the whole is then thrown into a 
still, and distilled over a slow fire. On the surface 


simple, perfect and straight forward as to pre-| of the water thus obtained, the oil, after a short 
clude all possibility of accident. When this press | time, collects, and is removed with the greatest 


[The Plow. 


care. 





SORE TEATS IN COWS. 

Mr. Freas :—I presume there is scarcely a 
farmer in Pennsylvania ‘who has not at times been 
seriously perplexed in relation to this disease in 
cows. It is quite prevalent, in some of its 
various forms, and the irritation it occasions 
is always a serious annoyance to the milker, as 
well as of pain in the animal, and loss of milk. 
The following remedy or preventive, which I 
may say from many years’ experience is infalli- 
ble, ought always to be kept on hand, and applied 
as occasion requires to the teats and udder. 

Ointment ef elder, 4 ounces ; Spirits of turpen- 
pentine, 1 ounce; Yellow basilicon ointment, 4 
ounces. 

These ingredienis must be thoroughly mixed 
together, and applied warm. Should the animal 
be troubled by insects, which they are very likely 
to be, especially in warm weather, an ounce of 
assafcetida or aloes may be added. It is frequent- 
ly the case that the teats alone are affected, and 
when this is the case they should be carefully 
washed with a solution of salt and water. Too 
much care cannot well be exercised in relation to 
these valuable animals, and anything like wrong 
or outrage toward them should be avoided. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 





Roruscnitp’s Pittar. Mr. Rothschild was 
a constant attendant on ’Change every Tuesday 
and Friday; and, for years, was in the habit of 
planting himself ata particular spot, with his 
back to the pillar known to every frequenter of 
the Exchange as ‘Rothschild’s Pillar;’ but, alas for 
human greatness! he was on one occasion doom- 
ed to experience the sad annoyance that he had no 
especial right to that particular spot. A person 
of the name of Rose, possessed of great courage 
but little judgment, on Tuesday afternoon, pur- 
posely placed himself on the spot hitherto occupied 
by the millionaire. On Mr. Rothschild’s ap- 
proach he requested the party te move. This 
was just what the other expected and what he 
was prepared to dispute. Heargued that this was 
the Royal Exchange, free to all;and he, asa Brit- 
ish subject, had a right to stand there if he thought 
fit. This doctrine could not of coursé be disputed; 
but he was told it was the spot that Mr. Roths- 
child invariably occupied, and, as such, ought to 
be yielded: but no; this dogged Rose, being a 
powerful man, defied Mr. Rothschild and all his 
tribe toremove him. For nearly three-quarters 
of an hour—the most valuable portion of the Ex- 
change time—did he keep possession of the pil- 
lar: and not until the whole business of the ex- 
change of the day was jeopardized, did this silly 
personage, after having, as he said, established 
his right, retire, amidst the yells and howls of all 
the merchants there assembled. 





Thou canst not joke an enemy into a friend, 
but thou mayest a friend into an enemy. 





eae ore aoenteeeseee ies 
TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

In answer to many inqu'ries, we would advise 
that all trees, except peach, apricot, aectarine, 
|and other similar sorts, should be transplanted ia 
the autumn er late fall. By choosing this season 
of the year the trees may be stripped of leaves, 
and thus the great surfaces for evaporation will 
be removed. The body of the tree, by this treat- 
ment, may retain its moisture, not losing it by 
the active powers of growing leaves. This gives 
the rvots an opportanity to establish themselves, 
and to retain the moisture received by simple ab- 
sorption before the formation of spongioles, which 
draw water by the satural laws governing tho 
action of plants. Such trees planted out in the 
spring would be parting with large amounts of 
moisture from surfaces of leaves, before the roots 
were sufficiently established in their new Joeation 
to supply the necessary amount to compensate 
for evaporation. The slightest drying of a tree 
at the time of transplanting, is likely to interfere 
with its organism, and to give rise to after un- 
healthy habits. When large supplies of water 
are at hand, it is well to settle the earth around 
the roots by its use, as this causes the particles 
of earth to come in direct contact with the roots, 
and to get up a condition of the soil more closely 
resembling that from which the tree has been 
removed. It is impossible by pounding or stamp- 
ing, to settle earth as judiciously as by the use of 
water. [Working Farmer. 





Inrerestino Discovery. The Paris corres- 
poudent of a St. Louis paper says: 

**And now let me tell you of a most beautiful 
discovery, which has lately been made by a cele- 
brated Parisian horticulturist, by the name of 
Herbert, I was persuaded to go to his rooms a 
few days since, and I assure you I had no reason 
to regret the long walk I had taken, Beneath a 
large case, fuur or five feet in height, and as many 
in circumference, were placed pots of roses, ja- 
ponicas, pinks, dahlias, china asters, &c., all in 
bud. By means of a certain gas invented by 
himself, and which is made to pass bya gutia 
percha tube to any pot required, Mr. Herbert 
causes the instantaneous blooming of flowers. 
The ladies in the room asked successively for 
roses, dahlias, and japonicas, and saw them burst 
into full bloom in a second. It was really wen- 
derful. 

Mr. Herbert is now trying to improve on his 
discovery, and to make the gas more portable, 
and its application less visible. The secret is, of 
course, his, and his rooms are crowded every day 
with the most delighted spectators. I wish I 
could send you the lovely camellia which I re- 
ceived, which, when asked for, was so tightly - 
enveloped in the green leaves of the calyx, that 
the color of its flower could not even be guessed 
at; and yet the request was hardly out of my lips 
when the beautiful white camellia was in my hand. 
When he has made a little more progress Mr. 
Herbert intends to get out a patent and deliver 
his discovery to his friends and the public.’ 





Witp Caerry Poison to Cows. A farmer 
in Plymouth County, who keeps a considerable 
number of cows, informs us of an ‘occurrence 
which happened to them, in the summer of 1850. 
The dairy woman complained of the milk. The 
cream would not make butter as usual. The 
process of churning became very laborious; and, 
in four or five days, two men could not bring the 
cream into butter in less than an hour and a half, 
steady work. The owners thought that the evil 
must lie in the churn, or in the pails, or in the 
temperature; but on examination nothing was 
found amiss in all these respects. He then con- 
cluded that the cows must have eaten some injuri- 
ous food; and, to ascertain how that might be, he 
followed them to the pasture. On the opposite 
side of the wall which enclosed the pasture, 
was a thick belt, or grove, of miscellaneous trees, 
bushes and shrubs, with their branches hanging 
over the wall. He observed that, as soon as the 
cows were let into pasture, they went to the 
wall, and greedily devoured the leaves and spray 
of the wild cherry tree, to the full extent to which 
they could reach them. He was no lenger at 
any loss to account for the difficulty with the milk, 
for he had known three cows killed in one day, by 
eating the wilted leaves and small branches of 
wild cherry tree, which the wiod had blown down 
in the pasture. Of course, the cows were imme- 
diately removed to another field; and in two or 
three days, their milk resumed its proper quality. 
The juices of this tree are supposed to contain 


prussic acid. [N. E. Farmer. 








Sincu.ar Paenomenon. A correspondent of 
the Cumberland Telegraph, writing from Fetter- 
man, (Va.) under date of September 3, says: 

Our town was visited last night with the most 
singular natural phenomenon. Nothing less than 
a flood of insects, somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to the “‘ miller” fly. They appeared én- 
stantly, and instantly rooms wherever lights were 
burning, were filled with them, and such # put- 
ting down of windows and shutting of doors was 
never known in this region before. Some rush- 
ing to the streets with candles in hand, were lit- 
erally compelled to drop them and vamose as they 
would from a swarm of bees. One gentleman 
sat his lamp in the street, and in about five min- 
utes they were lying on the ground around it to 
the depth of 6 inches. Bonfires were built, and 
as the blaze cast its light abroad, the seene was 
most singular ; and in their passage to the flames, 
looking for all the world like snow-flakes coming 
as thick as any snow ever seen—pouring & con- 
stant living stream into the fires. Soon mea 
and boys commenced shoveling them into the 
flames, which caused any any pleasant 
sensations upon olfactory nerves. pon observa - 
tion it was iiateeal that wherever they lighted, 
they remained—depositing at once two egge— 
and then afew moments afterwards oxperng. 
Within ten minutes after it was first noticed 
that their numbers were decreasing, they ceased 


entirely. 


Stranoe Fisu. Capt. B. K, Hamphrey, ef 
sch. Effort, took a queer fish, or water soake, in 
Casco Bay, « few days since. It is thirteen inch- 
es long, has a long head like a hound, end flat 
body. When discovered it was making its way 
through the water with head out and erect, sail- 
ing along as the Sea Serpent is described when 
seen. It may be a young one of that school. 
Mr. Woods, of Yarmouth Institute, has added is 
to his cabinet. [Portland Argus. 
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PLASTER OF PARIS CEMENT. 

A preparation of plaster of Paris is sometimes 
used for stucco, and ornamental works, in which 
the plaster has been combined with alum, which 
is said to give it hardness ; a preparation of this 
kind called Keene's marble}cement, was thus des- 
cribed some years ago, by a Mr. White, ina 
paper read to the society of arts. 

The plaster of Paris is first ground and calcin- 
ed, in the usual way of preparing it for stucco 
work. It is then steeped in a saturated solution 
of alum, and this compound is again burnt or 
calcined as before, and reduced to a powder. A 
pleasing trial can be given to this cement, by add- 
ing a little solution of green copperas, to the 
alum Jiquor. 

Other colors are also given to the stucco, by 
adding mineral colors with the water used to form 
the cement or stucco. A sufficient quantity of 
water, is all that is needed to be added, to form 
the stucco, as it soon hardens. This composition 
will take a beautiful polish, but will not stand ex- 
posure to the weather, and of course is useful 
only in places protected from exposure, such as 
ornaments in rooms, halls, picture and looking- 
glass frames. It has also been used for setting 
tiles, &c., for mouldings, mending marble, &c., 
&c. The principal recommendation of this pre- 
paration over common plaster of Paris cement, is 
its superior hardness. 


——————— == 





SPANISH BLACK. 
A correspondent who signs himself N. of 


Lewiston, enquires what Spanish black as used 
in paints sometimes is made of. We cannot tell 
him for certainty, but suppose that it is the char- 
coal of Cork, made by burning cork in close ves- 
sels. This used to be the way that Spanish 
black was produced in old times, and we presume 
it is the way now. After the cork is perfectly 
charred, it is ground fine and washed with water, 
to free it from any pyroligneous acid that may 
adhere to it, and then dried. It is said to bea 
good black, and to work very soft. 

There is a method of making a very good 
black from wheat. Take the wheat and char it 
in aclose vessel, and then serve it as directed 
above. It is considered by many who have used 
jt, to be a little superior to most kinds of black ; 
between ivory black, and lamp black, has a good 
body, dries hard and quickly, when used with 
good oil. 

If you want a small quantity of superior lamp- 
black, in case of emergency, just seta piece of 
camphor on fire and hold a clean saucer over it, 
the smoke or soot will collect upon the earthen, 
and give you a prime article, 


THE CHINESE. 

This strange people, until recently so little 
known to the civilized world, are gradually be- 
coming better known, and we doubt not that the 
expedition to Japan, if rightly managed, will do 
much toward opening to the world both the great 
empires of China and Japan. In California, the 
Chinese, contrary to all former precedents, have 
emigrated to that country in thousands, and the 
papers there speak of them as forming the most 
sober and industrious class of the population. 
“They have villages of their own, some of them 
quite large; and, with the same love of country 
which induced the pilgrims to call their settle- 
ments in this country, by the names of towns in 
old England, the Chinese have already a Canton, 
a Pekin, a Hong Kong, and many other towns 
called by the same names as towns in their native 
county. 

The following interesting account of a visit 
to a group of Chinese islands, made by an Amer- 
can ship, we cut from the Post: 


After the U.S. ship Saratoga, Commander 
Walker, had visited the island of Pat-chung-san, 
one of the Mela-Coshma group, and captured 
some twenty or thirty of the Coolies who rose 
and toek possession of ship Robert Bowne, of 
New York, which sailed from Amoy, China, for 
San-Francisco, with 410 Coolies on board, the 
commander sent on shore, as a present, a chest 
of tea, rice, seeds of various kinds, with some 
cloth, flannel, &c. The inhabitants received 
them simply and politely. A letter was written 
to Commander Walker, of which the following 
is a translation :— 

**We thank you very much. Go away from 
us; returonomore. We know nothing; we harm 
no people ; we are poor, and cannot protect our- 
selves from the junks of barbarians which forever 
pass ourcountry. You behave very well. Our 
emperor shal] hear from us. Go away—depart, 
and do not return.”’ 

Many strange scenes presented themselves to 
the observation of the officers of Saratoga, at 
Pat-chung-san—verifying the saying that one- 
half of the world knoweth not the other half. 
The inhabitants are simple to an extreme, igno- 
rant of the use and nature of weapons of all kinds, 
and nature’s noblemen in politeness. 











LAW DECISIONS. 


REPORTED FOR THE FARMER. 


Gituienan & al. vs. Tesserts. In a suit up- 
on an assigned claim, brought in the name of the 
assignor for the benefit of the assignee, it is not 
the right of the defendant to prove declarations, 
made by the assignor subsequent/y to the assign- 
ment. . ‘ 

If, after the dissolution of a copartnership, one 
of the copartners have assigned to the other his 
interest in a copartnership claim against the de- 
fendant, it is not the right of the defendant, (in a 
suit upon such claim brought in the name of both 
copartners fur the benefit of the assignee,) to 
prove declarations, made by the assignor subse- 
quently to the assignment. 


McKeenan vs. Tuisset ¢ al. A contractor 
agreed to doa prescribed work for L, and em- 
ployed laborers to work upon it at his own credit. 
That the work might not stop, L, with the cunsent 
of the contractor, promised the laborers, that, if 
they would continue to labor, he would pay their 
wages for the past as well as for the future ; pro- 
vided the funds in his hands, belonging to the 
contractors should be sufficient. Held, the prom- 
ise was not within the statute of frauds, or with- 
out legal consideration. 





Tae Waite Mountains. The season of vis- 
iting and pleasure at this fashionable resort, is 
about over, if we may judge by the following. 
Snow in September, and the weather cold enongh 
to freeze one, is not the most desirable state of 
things : 

A gentleman direct from the White Mountains 
informs the Springfield Republican, that on 
Thursday he ascended Mount Washington, 
through a blinding snow, in company with two 
other gentlemen and a guide. All the company 

“eame near freezing. cold was the atmos- 
phere on the summit, that the snow which came 
through the roof of the building there showed no 
disposition to melt on the floor, except ar im- 
vicinity of an air-tight stove. ouse 

is closed for the season. 





NEW CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

Dr. Cartwright of New Orleans, has a commu- 
nication in the last Boston Medical Journal (of 
Sept. 15,) in Which he recommends living ina 
Sugar House during the season in which they are 
making the sugar from the cane. This is from 
about the middle of October to January. It is 
called the ‘rolling season’’ in the sugar region, 
we suppose because the sugar: cane is crushed 
by being passed through rolleis before being 
pressed. 

The Dr. does not confine this remedy to con- 
sumption merely, but to all Bronchial, Dyspeptic 
and Consumptive Complaints. He brings for- 
ward many facts to prove the efficacy of this rem- 
edy, and ascribes it to the peculiar atmosphere 
surrounding the sugar boilers, it being surcharged 
with steam arising from them which is loaded 
with saccharine particles and the peculiar aroma 
which the cane gives off. In addition to this, 
the hot clarified juice of the cane is recommend- 
ed, and would no doubt be often taken whether 
recommended or not. 

Hence a sojourn in a common sugar refinery 
will not and does not have this effect. You should 
be where the pure genuine cane is going through 
the manipulations of extracting the sugar, and not 
where the crude sugar and sour molasses is being 
operated upon. 

We make the following extracts from the com- 
munication referred to : 


A residence in a sugar-house, during the roll- 
ing season, far surpasses any other known means 
of restoring flesh, strength and health—lost by 
chronic ailments of the chest, throat or stomach. 
The rolling season is the harvest, when the canes 
are cut, the juice expressed and converted into 
sugar. In Louisiana it commences about the 
middle of October, and ends at Christmas, but is 
sometimes protracted into January. Not long 
after the Venetians, in 1471, discovered the art 
of making sugar from the cane, it was observed 
that the laborers, engaged in the process, fattened 
and became more healthy during the cane harvest. 
‘The experience of upwards of three centuries, in 
making sugar from the cane on this continent, 
proves that the negroes fatten and become re- 
markably healthy during the rolling season. The 
health and fattening properties of that season are 
not confined to the negro race, as some have er- 
roneously supposed. ‘This is abundantly proved 
by the experience of the sugar-growers of Mauri- 
tius, Bengal, Java, the straits of Malacca, the 
Phillippine Islands, Australia and many other 
places where negro labor is not employed. Leon- 
ard Wray, a sugar planter of British India, of 
vast experience in the culture and manufacture 
of cane into sugar, and the author of a standard 
work, published in London, in 1848, entitled 
‘The Practical Sugar Planter,’’ says, at page 
21, ** The fattening qualities are abundantly shown 
on every sugar estate in the world ; however, as 
this admits of no doubt, I need not dwell on it.” 

The white as well as the black, who occupy 
the sugar-house during the rolling season, fatten 
and keep healthy. The overseers and sugar- 
makers are generally white men, and share 
equally with the negroes in the benefits derived 
from occupying the manufactory. White men 
who are engaged in other avocations on the plan- 
tation, although the syrup and cane juice are al- 
ways at their command, are not observed to fat- 
ten. 

Nat long since, a creole French woman, from 
La Fouche Interior, whom | had never heard of, 
came to the city to consult me. She was very 
Jean in flesh. She said that last year I had given 
one of her neighbors, who was a mere skeleton, 
a prescription, which had not only fattened him, 
but had made him weigh more than he ever did 
before. She wanted the same. On telling me 
her neighbor's name, I remembered the case of a 
gentleman, very much reduced in flesh, having 
pain in the chest, sore throatand bad cough, pre- 
ceded by hemorrhage from the lungs, whom I 
had advised to take himself to the sugat-house, 
as soon as the rolling season commenced, and re- 
main in it. He did so, and came out of it 
weighing more than ever he did. 

The other day, a planter, the owner of some 
four or five hundred negroes, applied to me for 
advice, in the cases of a number of emaciated 
negroes, chiefly children, to keep them up until 
the rolling season commenced. On being asked 
what he intended to do with them then, he re- 
plied that he would follow his usual custom of 
sending all such cases into the sugar-house, 
where he was certain they would soon recover 
their health and get fat. If mere sugar, syrup 
or molasses would cure such casses, that planter, 
I know, would have given them enough to swim 
in, rather than see them sick. On questioning 
him, however, he attributed great virtues io the 
clarified juice of the cane, drank hot in the boil- 
ing-house. I found the same opinion very preva- 
lent in the West Indies, when I visited those 
islands, several years ago, fora chronic inflamma- 
tion of my throat. ‘The advice was to visit the 
sugar-houses frequently, and to go into that de- 
partment called the boiling-house, and drink the 
hot clarified cane juice. Sure enough, the remedy, 
as far as I observed the numerous invalids who 
adopted it, was so speedy and effectual in giving 
relief, that 1 wrote home, that bronchitis, incipi- 
ent phthisis, dyspepsia and chronic diseases of the 

liver or heart, of blood origin, could be thrown 
off almost as easily as laying off an overcuat. I 
partook in the belief, that the hot syrup or cane 
juice was an essential part of the prescription. 
fast December, having a very severe and dis- 
tressing coigh, which for some weeks, hadresisted 
the usual remedies, I went into a sugar-house, 
drank aglass of hot cane juice, and stood over the 
kettles, called clarifiers, for some hours, inhaling 
the vapor arising therefrom. 

The vapor was most agreeable and soothing to 
the lungs. The fragrant saccharine aura seemed 
to penetrate into the inmost recesses of the ob- 
structed lobules, opening its way into the inter- 
cellular passages and air cells, without exciting 
cough, but removing the obstructions, the cause 
of the cough. There [ stood over the clarifiers, 
enveloped for five hours in a dense cloud of va- 
por, of an agreeable temperature and an aromatic 
odor, after which I retired to rest and had a re- 
freshing sleep. In the morning the inhalation of 
the vapor was again resumed, when I returned 
home, throngh a cold, raw, windy atmosphere, 
some ten miles to the city, almost well, without 
experiencing any inconvenience from exposure to 
the cold—the cough and disagreeable sensations 
of chilliness, smothering and febrile irritation, 
having disappeared almost entirely. 

It is to the cane juice, from which the latter 
kind of sugar is made, that the induction leads us 
to look for the remedial agent existing in the 
sugar-house, so beneficial in bronchial, dyspeptic 
and consumptive complaints. A tenuous vapor, 
of an agreeable, aromatic odor, hovers constantly 
over the heated juice in the clarifiers. It is de 
mulcent, saccharine, and grateful to the respira- 
tory organs; causing no oppression or feeling of 
constriction, as other smokes and vapers so often 
do, but the Jungs seem to expand and drink it in 
with avidity, as the roots of plants respire the 
moisture of the earth, impregnated with azotized 
bodies after a shower. What humus is to vege- 
table substances, the elements contained in this 
vapor would seem to be to man. 

Experience proves that this compound vapor 
cures catarrhal, bronchial and some dyspeptic 
affections. There is also some evidence in its 
favor as a curative agent in phthisis pulmonalis. 
Will it be too much to hope, that further ex- 
perience may discover that it promotes the cica- 
trization of tuberculous excavations, and heals 
ulcerations of the mucous surfaces of the tracheal 
passages? But there is already sufficient evi- 
dence to show that it is an antidote to that acri- 
monious disposition of the humors, so often the 
cause of phthisis. It also soothes that morbid 
irritability, the cause of consumption in many 
constitutions. 

How long the vapor arising from the clarifiers 
of the cane-juice, should be breathed to effect a 
cure, would depend on the nature of each indivi- 
dual case. A day or two, ora week or two, 
might be sufficient for some, while the whole 
season of sixty to ninety days would be required 
in other cases, 





West Oxrorp Ac. Society. The Show and 
Fair of the West Oxford Ag. Society, will be 
held in Fryeburg on the 21st and 22d of October 
next. Address by the Editor of the Farmer— 
life and health permitting. 


every Saturday, at $3,00 per annum. 


OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 

To those of our readers who have heard this 
popular melody, the following, from the Albany 
State Register, will be interesting. To those 
who have not, we have oaly to say that they have 
Jost a treat, and we advise them to get it as soon 
as possible. It is the best Ethiopian melody that 
has made its appearance for a long time, and its 
success is most astonishing—more than seventy- 
five thousand copies having already been sold. 
Here is what the Register says : 


“Old Folks at Home,” the /ast negro melody, 
is on everybody’s tongue, and consequently in 
everybody’s mouth. Pianos and guitars groan 
with it night and day ; sentimental young ladies 
sing it; sentimental young gentlemen warble 
it in midnight serenades ; volatile young “bucks” 
hum it in the midst of their business and pleas- 
ures ; boatmen roar it out stentorially at all hours 
and at all times; all the bands play it; amateur 
flute blowers agonize over it at every spare mo- 
ment; the street organs grind it out at every 
hour; the “singing stars’’ carol it on the theatri- 
cal boards, and at concerts; the chambermaid 
sweeps and dusts to the measured cadence of Old 

Volks at Home; the butcher's boy treats you to 
a strain or two of itas he hands up the steaks 
for dinner; the milkman mixes it up strangely 
with the harsh ding-dong of his tireless ; there is 
not a “live darkey,” young or old, but can whis- 
tle, sing, dance, and play it, and throw in ‘Ben 
Boh,”? by way of seasoning; indeed, at every 
hour, and at every turn, we are forcibly impressed 
with the interesting fact, that 

“Way down upou de Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s wha my heart is turnin ebber, 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay;”’ 
while the pathetic—we may add, the soul-stir- 
ring—chorus breaks upon the sympathetic ear, in 
the following strain : 
All de world am sad and dreary,” 
Ebry where I roam, 
Oh! darkeys, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home.” 


Sermon Recetveo. A friend has sent usa 
copy of the sermon preached by Rev. Geo. W. 
Hathaway, of Bloomfield, at the funeral of Rev. 
Joshia Peet. We have perused a portion of it 
with much Mr. Peet has been known 
tothe people of Somerset county, and in the 
valley of the Kennebec nearly forty years, as the 
faithful and devoted Minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Norridgewock, and his death 
occasioned the loss of an honest 


interest. 


man, and a 
valuable citizen, and Mr. Hathaway has done 


justice to his memory in his excellent discourse. 





Democratic Mass Mertine. Quitea gather- 
ing took place in the State House yard on Thars- 
day last, by way of a democratic meeting. That 
good speaking whieh our brother of the Exeter 
News Letter has been talking about, has at length 
** come off ;? The speakers were Messrs. Haim- 
lin, Bradbury; Soule, U. S. Senator from 
Louisiana; Dix, ex-Senator from N. York; John 
VanBuren of N. York ; and C, L. Woodbury of 
Boston. 





Musica Worto ann New-York Musican 
Times. 
vigor and earnestness, and is a valuable periodi- 
cal to those who have any music in their compo- 
sition. It is edited and published by Oliver Dy- 
er & Richard S. Willis New York, and issued 
The con- 
tents are made up of Exvitorial, Miscellany, Ma- 
sic, Review of Music, Musical News &c. Every 
practical musician should have it. 


wee 

Who Sent tue Apptes! We found a box of 
beautiful sweet apples in the office when we came 
in on Monday, but the letter which came with 
them had been mislaid. The apples are excellent 
and if the person who had the goodness to send 
them will again write us in regard tothem he will 
lay us under additional obligation. 


This work continues to progress with 


Nortuern Licut. A new spicy literary pa- 
per has been received from Hallowell. It is eall- 
ed the Northern Light. It is to be published 
every week by A. C. Currier and edited by 
Julius Warren Lewis. A large company of lite- 
rary writers have been engaged to contribute to 
its columns. We wish it abundant success. 








Fine Lare Currants. A basket of very ex- 
cellent currants was received last week from R. 
H. Vose, Esq. We seldom see currants in such 
fine order and flavor so late in the season. 








We rather like to see a young man of respect- 
able parentage marry a sweet, virtuous lass, and 
break her heart by becoming a drunkard, and dy- 
ing a fool. It shows an exhalted manhood. 

[Exchange. 

We think our contemporary is a little mistak- 
en, or the typo did not do him justice. He 
should have said, ‘‘an ex-ha/tered’’ manhood. 


and fair of the West Somerset Agricultural Soci- 
ety is postponed to the 27th afd 28th of October. 





Man Boriep Anive. An Trishman, says a 
Virginia paper, who died suddenly on the rail- 
road, was buried at Wheeling on Tuesday 15th. 
Those who attended the funeral, after lowering 
the coffin into the grave, returned to their 
homes, leaving a man to fillup the grave. It ap- 
pears that after throwing in a few shovels full of 
earth, he was alarmed by a singular noise as of 
kicking and struggling in the coffin, so that he ran 
away. Coming up with a Mr. Fitzsimmons, he 
related to him what he had heard, and both im- 
mediately returned, raised and opened the coffin, 
and found the man turned upon his face and his 
person still warm. The Gazette says that if the 
coffin had been opened when the commotion was 
first heard, the man might have been saved, and 
that he died from suffocation. 








Juvenite Depraviry. On Thursday evening 
of last week, about 8 o'clock, George Finney, 
a boy fourteen years old, belonging to Waldo, 
was detected in the act of setting on fire the stable 
of the American House. He had applied a match 
to some straw, when he was discovered by the 
hostler, who put out the fire. The boy escaped, 
but returned a little while afterwards, having a 
lamp wick saturated with camphene, and being 
prepared to make another effort. The boy was 
then caught, brought before A. T. Palmer, Esq., 
for examination, and committed to Jail. He has 
since confessed being engaged in one or two petty 
thefts of money from stores iv town. 


[Belfast Signal. 





‘Tue Catoric Sup. The Calorie Ship 
‘*Ericsson”’ is now complete, with the exception 
of the engine and joiner work, and will go off 
the stocks the latter part of next week, and will 
go on her trial trip about the first of November. 
Her completion is looked forward to with great 
interest, and her builders are sanguine of success. 
She will consume only about eight tons of coal 
per day, and if expectations are realized, can be 
sent on a voyage of 9000 miles—from Panama to 
Australia—if desired, taking out coal for both 
the outward and return trips. She measured 
2400 tons. 





Superstitions Respectinc Bees. With re- 
gard to the custom of informing the bees of a 
death in the family, and the penalty of omitting 
todo so, I can add to the proof of jt. I find 
among some memoranda I made more than five- 
and-twenty years ago, the following note: ‘In 
Buckinghamshire it is common, on the death of 
any one of the family, for the nurse to go to all 
the bee-hives in the garden, and tap gently three 
times, each time repeating three times these 
words, ‘Little brownie, litle brownie, your mas- 
ter’s dead;”’ when the bees, beginning to hum, 
show their consent to remain. The omission of 
this ceremony, it is believed, would occasion the 
loss of the bees by flight, or otherwise.” 





[From Notes and Queries. 





a 
For the Maine Farmer. 

PROGNOSTICATIONS OF THE WEATHER. 

Mr. Eprror :—Among the ancients it wasa 
prevalent ‘belief, that means of- foretelling those 
unceasing changes’ which were taking place in 
our meteorological phenomena, must be sought 
in the aspects and motions of the celestial bodies. 

The moon, owing probably, to her superior 
apparent magnitude, compared with the planets, 
and the varying appearance of her face, as well 
as of her position; was looked upon as a chief 
mover or Overruler of the atmospherical disturb- 
ances. The planets were regarded§as her allies, 
having an inferior sway, and the stars too, were 
supposed to be agents in the same great weather- 
working system, 

It was customary among the navigators of 
some nations to eonsult the stars before putting 
out to sea, in order to learn when they would be 
most favorable to the undertaking, and on this 
performance was thought, in a great measure, to 
depend the prosperity of the voyage. The rising 
of Orion at particular hours of the day was suap- 
posed to be accompanied by rains and tornadoes ; 
and the appearance of Sirius was gazed upon as 
foreboding the pestilential heat of sammer. 

Many of these fallacious opinions, which were 
evidently the products of minds ignorant of the 
true principles of nature, and strongly tinged 
with superstitiousideas, who were rather inclined 
to form than to verify theories, appear to have 
been transmitted down through the succeeding 
generations, and have taken deep root in the 
minds of many of the uninformed of our own 
times. Hence, the phases, the appearance of her 
horns, and othér tafar phenomena, the aspects of 
the fixed stars, and the conjunctions, oppositions, 
&c., of the planets, are believed to form a com- 
plete index of the weather. We see published 
annually many Almanacs, in which notices of 
such weather as may be expected to mark par- 
ticular days of the year are given, some of which 
are based on the supposed Junar influences, and 
distributed among the people, at large. 

Many of those who are ignorant of the prin- 
ples of science, put implicit confidence in the 
manner of foretelling the weather, inasmuch as 
whenever any prediction is not found to apply to 
the state of the weather atthe observed time, 
but is quite the opposite, instead of regarding 
the method as fallacious, they at once set it down, 
that the fault arises from the predicier’s not 
being well informed on the subject of lunar and 
planetary influences. Dut, on the other hand, 
when from a fortuitous occurrence a coincidence 
is found between the predicted and observed 
phenomena, although such may not be the case 
for only one in ten of the predictions made ; yet 
it is hailed as an indisputable proof of the reality 
of the lanar action on the weather. 

Such persons, who, from their love of igno- 
rance, are bent rather to receive old, and we 
might add nonsensical opinions, because of their 
antiquity, than to follow out the principles of in- 
ductive investigation of the phenomena of nature; 
were they to attempt either to establish or confute 
their preconceived notion, by making a long train 
of meteorologicol observations, or better by com- 
paring those recorded observations, which have 
been extended for years at some of the principal 
observatories, with the Junar phases and other 
celestial aspects and motions, they would hardly 
fai] to perceive the fallacy of these methods of 
prognosticating atmospherical changes. 

Weld, Sept. 23, 1852. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 


S. MasrermMan, 


Le 





GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c, 
Education in Georgia and Virginia. 
number of adults in the Siate of Georgia who | 
cannot read or write, is 41,000—and the number, 
of children whose parents are unable to send | 


ing to the official returns, the number of adults. 
in Virginia who cannot read or write, is 80,000 
—iwenty thousand more than in 1840: and the 
number of children whose patents have not the 
means to edueate them, 75,000. And yet Vir- 
ginia refuses to take her share of the Distribu- 
tion fund—even to educate her children ! 


Cutting Telegraph Wires. Ata court held in 
Marlboro’ district, South Carolina, 14th inst., 
Moses Knight was found guilty of cutting the 
telegraph wires, and sentenced to receive thirty- 
nine lashes on the bare back publicly, to leave the 
district in ten days, and each and every time he 
is caught in the district to receive thirty-nine more 
lashes without further trial. 

A large bell. William Kaye, bell founder, of 
Louisville, is casting an immense bell for the 
Catholic Cathedral in that city. It will be six 
feet high, ten feet in diameter at the bottom, and 
will weigh forty six hundred pounds. 

Emigration from Ireland. The Coleraine 
(Ireland) Chronicle says: ‘*Last year the emi- 
gration from this conatry was 6,000 souls per 
week. This year the number is nearly 7,000, 
aad the tide is still unbroken. There is no sign 
of cessation or diminution, but the crowd to every 
port press on, drawn by friends and hopes beyond 
the Atlantic, pressed forward by the want and 
misery behind.”’ 

Tunneling the Hudson. On Wednesday the 
Boards of Engineers examined Mr. Robert High- 
man’s plan and estimates for the tunnel under the 
Hudson River at Albany, and fully concurred in 
them and the entire feasibility of the project at a 
reasouable expense. 

A. J. Downing’s Estate for sale. The late Mr. 
Downing’s beautiful estate on the Hudson, at 
Newburg, is offered for sale. It is said that his 
family are not left in the must prosperous cireum- 
stances. 

Passengers from Milwaukie 
to New York—a distance of 1,050 miles—come 


Quick travelling. 


on in two days and sixteen hours, provided they 
are fortunate in making the connections. What 
would fuiks have said of such a journey fifty years 
ago? 

Tall corn. The Ohio papers notice corn eigh- 
teen feet from the root 
was fourteen feet from the groand. 

The place for the Girls. A foreign paper says 
—There is a place in New Hampshire where 
they never have any old maids. Whena girl 
reaches the age of 26, and is still on the ladder of 


to the tassel. The ear 


expectation, the young fellows club together, and 
draw lots for her. Those who escape pay a bonus 
to the one who gets her.”’ 

The latest application of the Classics. Smirk, 
who isan A. ., relating that his young son, a 
few nights since, feeling an incision in his flesh, 
woke up crying, with classic brevity observed, 
**flebit—he wept.” 

Well Pickkd. Among glass-blowers froin the 
large quantity of salt that enters into the roaterial 
of their manufacture, the sweat is sometimes so 
highly impregnated, that the salt they employ, 
and imbibe by the skin and lungs, has been seen 
to collect in crystals upon their faces, 

Fatal accident in Richmond. A young man by 
the name of Low Curtis was instantly killed last 





MAINE STATE FAIR. 


Ma. Epitror :—While most, or at least a large | 
number, of the States in the Union, have their | 


“State Agricultural Associations,” the ** Dirigo” 
State has not yet taken the first step towards the 
formation of hers. Why isthis? It cannot be 
owing to the want ef intelligence, enterprise and 
public spirit in her citizens. In these, if not pri- 
ma inter pares, sh is not behind the very chief 
of her sister States. Her manufacturers, her 
mechanics, her farmers, need not, at this late 
day, to be taught the immense advantage of con- 
centrating the finest of their productions for pub- 
lic inspection ; nor do they want public spirit to 
desire that individual improvements and discover- 
ies may be communicated to all, for the general 
benefit. It would, therefore, be superfluous to 
go into even a partial enumeration of these. 
The only object of the present writer is simply to 


call the public attention to this subject, and to | 


make a few practical suggestions towards the re- 
alization of a measure of so much practical impor- 
tance to the industrial interests of the Siate. 


But how shall the first step be tahen? For, | 


as the witty Freach lady remarked to the priest, 
who was relating to her the miracle of a saint, 
who walked some dozen steps with his own head 
in his hands: ‘*Ah! Monsieur,”’ said she, ‘‘it is 
the first step that tells.”’ 
this case will not beedifficult. We have the 
germs of a State Association already existing in 
our County Associations. The period of their 
annual meetings is at hand. Let each County 
Association, as it meets, the present autumn, take 
the incipient steps for the formation of a State 
Association, by passing suitable resolves, and ap- 
pointing three or more of their number to. meet 
a similar number from each of the other County 
Associations in the State, at Augusta, at an ap- 
pointed time the ensuing winter, for consultation 
and organization. 

It will also be for them to bring the matter be- 
fore the Legislature, at its ensuing session. For 
no doubt the State will contribute handsomely 
towards the funds necessary for awarding premi- 
ums, and defraying the other expenses of the As- 
sociation. An Association, so directly calculated 
to develop and enlarge the industrial resources 
of the State, would certainly be entitled to its 
most serious regards and zealous encouragement. 
The State would also, no doubt, grant the use of 
the public grounds for the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Of course these particular suggestions are to 
be taken for what they are worth. If they have 
the effect of enlisting your powerful voice, Mr. 
Editor, in behalf of the measure proposed, and 
thus of concentrating the public attention, so as 
to lead to action, their full purpose will be real- 
ized. The superior wisdom and information of 
those who will be likely to take the lead in the 
movement, will supply the modus operandi. 

Fayette, Sept, 24, 1852. D. W. J. 


MAINE ELECTION. 

Governor Vorg. The Age publishes returns 
of the vote for Governor in-al] the towns of the 
State, with the exception of a few places, which 
in 1850 voted as follows: for Hubbard 470, Crosby 
229, others 62. The result is thus stated : 





Whole number of votes, 93,890 
Hubbard has, * 41,616 

Crosby, 29,129 
Chandler, 21,589 

Holmes and scattering, 1,556 
Lecistature. It appears that 15 whigs and 9 


democrats are elected to the Senate; when that 
body is filled by joint ballot of the two houses, it 
will probably stand 17 democrats to 14 whigs. 

The House stands 84 democrats, 62 whigs, 4 
ern and one (Mt. Desert, &c.,) not ascer- 
tained. 





One more cong. A revolutionary soldier 
named Ichabod Wool, died in Pelham on the 8th 
inst., aged 92 years and 8 months. He wasa 
native of Middlebury, and joined the army at the 
age of 14. He served under Gen. Sullivan in 
Rhode Island, was taken prisoner near New 
York, and suffered on board the prison ship in that 
harbor, where he had the small pox, and was ex- 
changed. Mr. Wood, with his wife survived 


But the first step in| 


Thursday, by the fall of a staging pole. Aged 
| 21 years. 
Stock from New Hampshire. On Tuesday last, 
'258 cars, laden with cattle, sheep and swine, 
passed over the Concord Road for Cambridge and 
Brighton Markets. ‘The unproductiveness of the 
| present season will cause New Hampshire to be 
| drained of its four-footed animals to an extent 
| almost without precedent ;—unless it be the me- 
| morable year 1816. 
| A common mistake. “1 fear,’’ said a country 
| minister to his flock, “when I explained to you in 
‘my last charity sermon, that philanthropy was 
the love of our species, you must have understood 
me to say specie, which may account for the small- 
nest of the collection. You will now prove, I 
hope, by your present contribution, that you are 
| no longer laboring under the same mistake.”’ 
| Fire in Richmond. The stable attached to 
the house of B. F. Tallman, was burnt Friday 
' morning, damaging the house considerably. Loss 
| about $1500. 

London Milk, There is no such thing as new 
milk in London. It is all boiled skim milk. The 
milk is sold by the dairymen to the middlemen 
retailers. Those take off the cream and mix it 
with water for sale; boil the skim milk, and sell 
it warm from the fire. Rather doubtful, we think. 


| Cool Work. A very cool way of earning a 
‘living, is diving for coal in the Ohio river, at 
Cincinnati. Men work up to their chins in water, 
/and make good work of it at that. They obtain 
| during the day, some 80 or 100 bushels of coal! ; 
|and occasionally secure a barrel of molasses, a 
barrel of whiskey, and various miscellaneous arti- 
cles of hardware, &c. There are some strange 
ways of making money in the world and surely 
this is one of them. 


A strange omission. A new work has just 
been published in New York, called the ‘* Voices 
of, Nature.’’ Strange enough, nota syllable is 
given about bahies. 


A good price fora few pears. At Pittsfield, 
Mass. a few nighis since, Dr. Root heard some- 
body trespassing upon his pear tree, and running 
out suddenly surprised the rogue, who ran off 
without so much as bidding the doctor good night, 
and leaving a gold watch hanging to a twig of 
the tree, which the owner of the pears pocketed, 
probably well contented with the whole operation. 

High Postage. A half-ounce letter from Brazil 
costs 23. 9d., or at the rate of about 9,900/ per 
ton. One sent to India throngh France is charged 
2s. 3d. on the quarter ounce, or at the rate of 
16,200/. per ton. A gentleman sent a letter to 
Spain by steamer to Cadiz. The postage of this 
one letter was seventeec shillings and faurpence. 


English fashion. Two captains were recently 
tried on a charge of ‘‘habitual drunkenness,’’ be- 
fore the Liverpool Local Marine Board. The 
charge was proved, and the sentence was, ‘that 
neither of the captains can again proceed to sea 
as master, mate, or second mate of any foreign- 
going British ship.’ 

Capital punishment in Prussia. Prussia has 
a new method of inflicting capital punishment. 
The instrument is not unlike the guillotine, and 
severs the culprit’s head in atwinkling. Capital 
punishment is seldom inflicted in Prussia. The 
death penalty remains on the statute book ; but 
while in most cases the penalty is commuted to 
imprisonment, the very worst criminals are exe- 
cuted. The new code prohibits all public execu- 
tions. 


The White House. A paragraph is going the 
entire round of our exchanges under the title of 
“The White House in 1784,”’ giving an English- 
man’s account of a supper with the family of Presi- 
dent Washington. At the date given (1784) 
there was no President, and as to the White 
House, it was not built until after Washington 
ceased to be President. The first session of 
Congress in Washington City was opened by 
John Adams in a speech on the 22d of November, 





eight children. 


1800. 


The | 


them to school is upwards of 38,000. Accord- | 


| 
| 





Death of an Inventor. William Howe, of 
Springfield, the inventor of the celebrated bridge 
for railroads, which bears his name, and which 
has been brought into extensive use in nearly all 
parts of the country, died in Springfield on Sanday, 
19th inst. His invention was a source of great 
wealth to him, 

Good Interest. Some months since, says the 
Boston Traveller, a Jady residing in this city 
loaned a man the sum of $32 to assist him to go 
to California. A few days since the lady re- 
ceived from the gentleman a leuer iv.forming her 
that he was doing finely, and enclosing $500 
A fine return that for kindness and accommoda- 
lion. 


Another gone. Amasa Copeland, the last sur- 


vivor of the corps who attended Major Andre to 
the gallows during the Revolutionary war, lately 
died at Abington, Ct. aged 94 years and 4 months. 

Quite old. Vermonters live to a great age. 
There are two men up there, so very old, they 
have forgotten who they are, and none of their 
neighbors can recollect them. 





Tobacco in the Sandwich Islands. It is stated 
in Sandwich Island papers, that tobacco seed 
from the Island of Cuba has been planted in 
those Islands, and the accounts state that the crop 
is not only abundant, but that the cigars manu- 
factured from the tobacco are of the finest quality 
and flavor, equal in every respect to the best 
regalias of Havana. 

A ghostly belief. The ancients supposed every 
man to possess three ghosts, which after death 
were differently disposed of. The Manes went 
down to the infernal regions; the Spiritus as- 
cended to the skies, andthe Umbra hovered about 
the tomb. 

Death Penalty Commuted. The Traveller of 
Saturday last says:—Ata meeting of the Gov- 
ernor and Council this morning, the Committee 
on Pardons made a report in favor of commuting 
the punishment of Thomas Davis convicted of the 
murder of his sister, Mrs. Van Wagner, from 
death to imprisonment for life, at hard labor in 
the State Prison. ‘The Council thereupon unani- 
mously adopted the report, and Davis will there- 
fore go to the State Prison. 

Lost overboard. Drowned from the Schooner 
Mirror, White, master, which sailed from this 
port vesterday, says the Gardiner Transcript of 
the 25th, for Fall River, a man named William 

. an Englishman belonging to London, 
about 20 years of age. Itis believed that his 
full name was pricked on his arms with India Ink. 

New Post Offices. 
recently been established in this County ; one at 
Farmingdale, the new town formed from the north 
part of Gardiner and south part of Hallowell, A. 
Colburn post-master; the other at South Gardiner, 
to he called Rosedale, C. G. Baxter, post- 
master,—both upon the Kennebec and Portland 
Railroad. 

A Norwegian Settlement. Ole Bull, the cel- 
ebrated Norwegian violinist, has purchased a 


Two new post offices have 


large track of land in the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, where he designs to establish a colony 
of his countrymen, the hardy, industrious people 
of Norway. 

A new steamboat for Maine. The Salem 
Gazette of the 24th says: ‘‘A steamboat, about 
100 feet in length and 24 in breadth, built by 
Mr. Samuel Lewis, at Pickering’s 
Salem, will be launched at high tide to-morrow. 
She is built for a company in Cherryfield, Maine, 
and is intended for the wavigation of the Narra- 
guagus river.”’ 

Natural Curiosity. We were presented, a 
few days since, says the Democratic Clarion, by 
Mr. John Chase of this village, with a hill of 
potato stalks, bearing potatoes upon the stalk 
above the ground. 
shape, and many of them had at the top end three 
leaves projecting. Mr. C. informs us that the 
potato is a new kind which he procured last spring, 
and yields remarkably well. 

A new mouse trap. A mouse was found killed 
recently in Herefordshire, under the following 
novel circumstances: The little depredator had 
gnawed through the string over the eork of a bot- 
tle of perry, when the cork must have blown out, 
hurled the mouse to a considerable distance, and 
produced immediate death. 


A fish story. A singular capture was recently | 
made in Lake Windermere; a Mr. MeSproat had 
set a night line for the purpose of catching pike, | 
but on going in the morning to the lake he found | 
a fine cormorant fast to one of the hooks; the 
bird must therefore have dived down ten feet and | 
swallowed the small fish with which the hook | 
was baited. 
| 





Tue Astor Linrary. Itis hardly probable | 
that the new edifice provided for the extensive | 
collections of the Asior Library, will be opened 
before next spring. The temporary delay will | 
prove a wise provision in the end, for it will be 
extremely desirable, when the transfer of the 
books does actually occur, that the works in each | 
dapartment should have been carefully selected, | 
as a preliminary step to their definite arrangement | 
in the aleoves which are provided. This cannot 
be done without great labor, especially when put- | 
ting in juxta position the books upon particular | 
subjects suggests new purchases, which are to be 
made immediately for the completion of that 
branch of Literature. We are sure that the pub- 
lic will be surprised at the vastness and complete- 
ness of the eollections which have already been 
inade through the agency of Dr. Cogswell. At 
the rooms now ocupied in Bond street, works on 
particular subjects have been already grouped 
together, enough to show the richness of the 
Library. In Botany, for instance, we notice an 
immense number of volumes, some twelve or fif- 
teen hundred, we judge. Of the histories of 
counties and towns of England, and especially in 
their Heraldic relations there is a large assort- 
ment. Many rare and expensive illustrated works 
will also be found, embracing choice impressions 
of celebrated engravings. Perhaps, however, 
the department which is thes far the most cum- 
plete, is that of Bibliography, collected with 
especial care, and presented to the Library by 
Dr. Cogswell himself. There is nothing in this 
country which will surpass it in completeness. 

[Norton's Lit, Gaz. 


——— 


Tne Potato Disease. This mysterious dis- 
ease is making alarming havoc in this State, 
says the Boston Advertiser, and is found within 
the immediate vicinity of this city. Potatoes, 
when perfectly sound and of fine apppearance 
when gathered, in certain localities, are sudden- 
ly seized with the disease, and entirely perish in 
a short time. We see announcements of similar 
occurrences in other States. The Rockland, 
Md., Journal says : 

The potato rot is general in Montgomery coun- 
tv, and thonsands of bushels have been lost. 
One farmer estimates his loss at six hundred 
bushels, and other instances of like character are 
reported. Many will lose their entire crop. A 
letter from Hartford to the Cecil Whig says, the 
rot is spreading in that county, and that many of 
the farmers on Deer Creek have lost their whole 
crop. 











A Sineino Mouse. A family having rooms 
in the American Hotel, lately left town for a few 
weeks. On their return they found that a mouse 
was in the habit of constantly visiting the cage of 
a canary bird which had remained in the room 
daring their absence, having taken the opportunity 
of forming the acquaiotance during the unusual 
stillness of the appartment. To the surprise of 
the members of the family it was soon discovered 
that the mouse had taken lessons in singing of its 
musical friend, and would constantly give forth 
notes in exact imitation of the canary’s tones, but 
low and sweet. The little creature now visits 


the cage nightly, eats of the seed, and endeavors 
by its singing to excite the attention and call forth 





Point, South | 


The potato isof an oblong | 


THE RIVER THAMES. 


The principal river of England, the much talk. 
ed-of, much written about, and much boasied-of 
river Thames, is a mere creek, and an exceed. 
ingly nasty one atthat To give our readers 
some idea of the infamous character of this stream, 
we quote from an English paper a paragraph on 
the subject, we can testify from personal observa- 
tion to the truthfulness of the following: — 

The London Times has the honesty and cour- 
age to remind . Londoners of the horrible faci of 
the Thames. Every inhabitant of London knows, 
by dire experience, the qualities of the river. He 
knows, that the Thames within the metropolitan 
limits—and even beyond—is nothing but a reek- 
ing compound of all the filth ' and abomination 
which a population of two millions of people can 
cast furth. All the corruption that sewers, pas- 
works, shambles, chandleries of London can con- 
tribute is poured into the Thames in a highly 
concentrated state. ‘There, says the Times, it 
is decomposed by the action of the tide, and 
rolled backwards and forwards under the noses «| 
the Londoners. For six hours and upwards, this 
seething broth is slowly rolled towards a sea 
which it never can reach; for a similar period, or 
a little less, it is vomited back upon the persons 
who dwell on either bank of the Thames, within 
the limits named. But this is not enough. In 
| order that the infected air may always be main- 
tained at the maximum point of abomination, the 
aid of mechanical science has been invoked. 
Day and night steamers of all sizes may be seen 
| ploughing through the thick, drab mixture, and 
| tearing it up with their paddle-wheels as they go, 
Of the swollen bodies of the dead cats and dogs we 
take small account. They are probably the most 
harmless ingredients in this devil's broth—just 
thrown in as a physican prescribes colocynth in 
a pill, or orange-water in a mixture. For the 
moment we consider the dead cats and dogs as 
ingredients, and, as such, we pronounce them 
harmless in comparison with many others which 
go to making up the Thames between Chelsea 
bridge and Blackwall. May the reader hive to 
see the day when some effective measures shall 
be taken for purifying the whole streata'! An ad- 
ditional aggravation is, that the very filth which 
is a source of disease and inconvenience to us in 
one shape might be made highly advantageous to 
us in another, - 








——_—— = = 

Hoe Staventerino anp Pork Packina. 
An enterprise has been undertaken by a firm in 
this city, Van Brant & Watrous, which is already 
working a considerable change in the pork ck- 
ing business, as hitherto conducted between New 
York and the Western States, and which has in 
view the transfer of that business, in part, from 
Cincinnati and other Westen pork-packing points, 
to this city. 

A large establishment has been erected near 
the toot of 15th street, N. R. and was completed 
j last month, at an expense of about $12,000, 
| where all the appliances for hog-slaughtering are 
| brought together io the most complete form. The 
| arrangements will admit of the siaughter of 1000 
|hoygs daily. ‘The buildings cover eaght lots, and 

workmen broke ground yesterday for the erection 
lof an addtional one, to be 60 by 80 feet and four 
lsturies high. ‘The grounds inelude 20 lots, and 











are principally covered by pens capable of cou- 
taining 10,000 hogs. When in full operation, 
the present works employ about 60 men. A large 


{number of hogs have already been sent forward 
| by Western drovers, to be killed and packed here, 
A few days ago, 1000 were received from the 


neighborhood of Cincinnati, which were forward- 


ed by way of Sandusky and the lakes, and over 
the Erie Railroad. We are informed that A. 
| Reed & Co., the largest hog drovers and deslers 
in the country, now bring a large portion of their 


jstock here, and intend to ultimately bring the 
whole. The only remuneration required for 
slaughtering, is the fat of the intestines, bristles, 
&e. In securing these, women are chiefly eiu- 
ploved. 

Ouse of the principal advantages of this estab- 
lishment arises from the use of huge ice-houses, 
arranged on a patent principle, which ada of 
| the slaughtering of animals in all seasons. Th» 

meat is kept separate from the ice, in an air-tight 
| appartment, cooled by it. A large steam boiler 
is also in use, for rendering lard and heating 
water. There is no establishment of the kind, 
equally complete, in the United States. 

(N. Y. Jour. of Com. 


| 
| ed 
ArtiriciaL Srone. Owen Williams, of Eog- 
land, has just taken out a patent for the manufac- 
ture of Artificial Sione. The following ingredi- 
ent are used in preparing it: 180 Ibs, pitch, 45 
gals. dead oil or creosote, 18 Ibs. rosin, 15 |hs. 
‘sulphur, 44 Ibs. finely powdered lime, 180 lbs. 
| gypsum, 25 cubic feet of sand, breeze, scoria, 
bricks, stone, or other hard materials broken to 
pieces, and passed through a half-inch sieve. 
| The sulphur is first melted with about 30 Ibs. of 
the pitch, after which the rosin is added and then 
the remainder of the pitch with the lime and gyp- 
sum, Which are introduced by degrees and well 
stirred, and the mixture brought to boil. The 
sand, or broken earthy or stony material is theo 
added, and the whole mass well stirred, after 
which the dead oil is in a fit stateto be moulded 
into blocks. In order to consolidate the blocks, 
pressure is applied to them in the moulds, The 
patentee gives also the proportions of the above 
materials to be used as a composition for laying 
pavements, as a cement for uniting to each other 
blocks of the first named composition when used 
for building purposes, and as a coating for bridges, 
the roofs of buildings, &c. The Artificial Stone 
hardens in abouta week, when it becomes as 
stubborn as granite. ‘The composition is not only 
a very durable, but a very cheap one, it costing 
less to erect buildings out of this material than 
from the commonest kind of brick. A roadway, 
plastered with this material, becomes a smooth 
solid flooring of rock in about ten days. 


Tue New Suspension Baince accross Tue 
Niacara. The wire suspension bridge to be 
thrown across the Niagara for the purpose of con- 
necting the Canadian Rail Roads with those in 

. York, is to be 800 feet in length from centre 
to centre of the towers. These are to be 60 feet 
high, 15 feet square at the base, and 8 feet at the 
top, and so compact a material as to be enabled to 
hear a pressure of 500 tons upon every square 


foot. ‘The weight of the materials of the struc- 
ture is thus computed : 
Weight of timber, 919,130 ths 
“s wrought iron and suspenders, 133,120 
ee castings, 41,332 
ss rails, 69,740 
6s cables between towers, 735,402 





Total weight of superstructure 1,678,722 lbs. 
The weight of a train reaching across the 

bridge is estimated at 400 tons and the super- 

structure at 782 tons—making a total aggregate 


maximum weight of 1,273 tons. 





Unrortunate Resutt. The Montreal Herald 
narrates this affecting inatance of patriotic enthu- 
siasm: ‘*We regret to state that a man, named 
Makenzie Rose, fell a victim to his Joyalty, in the 
town of Brockville, on the 20th ult. We learn 
from the Recorder, that on that day the deceased 
observed a boat at anchor on the river, on the 
mast of which the ‘Stars and Stripes’ floated 
above the ‘Old Union Jack.’ This irritated poor 
Rose’s feelings and he resolved to put the Union 
Jack in its proper place—above the other flag. 
No boat being at hand by means of which he could 
reach the flags, he went into the water, but was 
suddenly seized with an apoplectic fit and was 
drowned.”’ 





Nvuuirication. A mechanic atthe South End 
has hit upon an ingenious mode of nullifying ao 
ordinance of the city which provides that no sigo 
of any discription shall be hung, affixed or erected, 
so as to project more than a foot into any one of 
narrow streets ; but which by safferance admits of 
the suspension of political flags across the whole 
street. At the corner of Bedford and Kingston 
streets, may be seen a great flag, with an inscrip- 
tion like this: *Heary N. Gardner, Painter, 
Grainer, &c. For President—Daniel Webster. 

(Traveller. 


Tue Paice or Gotp. The Bunker Hill Aurora 
contains the following paragraph which shows at 
what a sad price many purchase the golden ore 
of California : 4 

“Three of our citizens have lately returne 
from the country of gold, sick, hoping to be re- 
stored to health by the air of their native climate, 
and the carefuloess of friends, but all have ae, 
—dropped into the grave among their kindre 
without io either case, being able to communicate 
to them any information respecting their affairs, 
either in California or here. They accounted it 
a great blessing, at last, to be permitted to retura 
home to die.” 





the notes of the bird. [Buffalo Commercial. 
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Che Buse. 


From the Home Journal, 
MY WIFE. 
Long years ago I met a child, 
As through the world I past, 
She was the first star of my life— 
The dearest, and the last. 
An angel child, by some strange fate, 
To earth a dweller driven, 
Who brought her virtues to my heart, 
And left her wings in heaven. 


I dreamt not that this child of love 
Would mine forever be, 

That she had come to tread this world, 
This weary world, with me. 

But as in kindness, side by side, 
We wandered day by day, 

The more I loved her, and the more 
She seemed inclined to stay. 





*T was strange, that from that very bour 
I never knew a care, 

Bat seemed, through some unearthly power, 
A pleasant thing to bear; 

And if perchance her gentle eye 
E’er marked a tear in mine, 

*T was turned to smiles by her kind heart, 
And treasured on ita shrine. 


Around my growing destiny 
Her hopes all centered were, 

For much I tried to make this world 
A pleasant home to her; 

And still, withal, she seemed content 
To bear its rougher part, 

Together with the joys she found 
Whilst nestling at my heart. 


And thus together, hand in hand, 
We trod this vale of tears; 

Our youth departing, but our love 
Increasing with our years. 

Forgetting all that outward world, 
Made up of grief and sin, 

But loving more the world above, 
And a bright world within. 


The cheek that closely presses mine, 
Is furrowed now by years, 

For we have known the cares of life, 
And we have wept its tears; 

But God was ever kind to us, 
Although the world was cold, 

And we are growing happier 
As we are growing old. 


There seems a brighter world in view, 
A home from sorrow free, 

A dwelling of eternal years, 
For my dear wife and me. 

And oh, the angel of my youth, 
So good, and very fair, 

I know will take her wings again, 
And be my ange! there. 


Che Story 


HOW TO MANAGE AN OLD BACHELOR. 


BY ELLA RODMAN, 








Abel Arnfield was the neatest man that ever 
lived. This may, at first, sound like eulogy, but 
it comprises a catalogue of small crimes that 
sting with tenfold force, like mosquitoes, gnats, 
and other insects, discovering joins in the armor 
where larger ones would utterly fail. Abel, then, 
was fearfully neat. Neatness was with hima 
besetting vice, a sort of dark influence that over- 
shadowed everything, and robbed life of half its 
enjoyments. Half did I say? He scarcely knew 
a moment’s peace. Every cup was poisoned, for 
at the bottom Abel's far-seeing eyes were sure 
to discover some speck of dirt, that seemed, like 
the sword of Damocles, a never-falling torment, 
haunting every moment. 

Abel was a bachelor. Not but that he had had 
his love scrapes, but experience taught him that 
going down on one’s knees was detrimental to 
white inexpressibles, and violent emotion took the 
stiffening out of a shirt-collar. Then, besides, 
Abel’s views of womankind in general all tended 
toward a life of single blessedness. His version 
of the poet would doubtless have been : 

** Oh, woman! thy name is carelessness !”’ and 
he kept as clear of the sex as though fearful of 
contamination. 

If his fellow brethren lacked in his eyes the 
essential principles of neatness, the sisterhood 
seemed absolutely wedded to dirt and slovenli- 
ness. Many a time had he contemplated a pair 
of beaming eyes with pleasurable feelings, and 
then sighed because some thread of that tasteful 
attire was, perhaps, the fiftieth part of an inch 
out of the way. For Abel, in summing upa 
case of neatness, did not, like the children with 
their arithmetic, say, ‘never mind the mills’’— 
no, indeed! he quite agreed with the man who 
said, ‘‘take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves ;’’ and entertained 
the opinion that trifles make up the sum of earth- 
ly things. 

Nor did Abel fail to put his theory in practice. 
He would have considered himself insulted had 
any one said that ‘the looked as though he had 
just stepped out of a band-box ;’’ for, belonging 
rather to the gigantic order, it would have been 
impossible to find such an article capable of ac- 
commodating him at all to his satisfaction. And, 
indeed, I quite agree with Abel that people who 
step out of band-boxes must have rather a tum- 
bled look. 

Somewhere between six and seven feet in 
height, straight as a poplar, handsome and intel- 
lectual-looking, Abel deserved something better 
than the commendation bestowed upon him by 
an old jady, who, afier surveying him through 
her spectacles, pronounced him ‘‘a very person- 
able man.’’ When I add to this description that 
he was one of the most eloquent members of the 
bar, and possessor of a handsome property, it is 
no wonder that his fearful neatness was the sub- 
ject of many sighs and groans innumerable. 

Dirt seemed to glance off obliquely from those 
immaculate collars and wristbands—dust found 
no resting place in that impenetrable coat of 
shining black—and mud dwindled down to low 
tide when Abel Arnfield crossed the street. His 
neatness encompassed him like a suit of armor; 
and he was held up as a pattern to slovenly hus- 
bands and careless sons, until they wished that 
fate would bestow upon him some of the grease- 
spots, mud, and dirt with which they were so 
liberally favored. But Abel still pursued the 
even tenor of his way, undisturbed, save by some 
chance arrows that Cupid let fly at him, merely 
pour passer le tems. These only stuck in the flesh 
and caused a slight irritation, without inflicting 
any deeper wound. 

At one time, however, Abel certainly eame 
very near falling a victim ; and this circumstance 
was hailed with delight by the whole circle of his 
friends and relatives. They flattered themselves 
that a wife to keep in order might divert him 
from the contemplation of their short-comings. 

Pretty Olive Mithers! She with the large, 
sloping eyes, and snowy eyelids, that gave such a 
Madonna-like air of purity to her face. You 
seemed to see her but through those eyelids ; 
they took the attention at first sight; and as 
Daniel Webster went by the name of ‘‘all eyes”’ 
in his early career as a schoolmaster, it would 
not have been inappropriate to call Olive Mithers 
** all eyelids.” 

Abel was first “‘ taken’’ in chureh. The pre- 
monitory symptoms were constant gazing at those 
wonderful eyelids, so sweetly cast down over her 
prayer-book—guilty looks when detected in the 
act—and a constant restlessness and uneasiness 
during the whole service. And Olive peeped 





slyly out from those white blinds, and laughed in 
her sleeve at the desperate struggles of the poor 
fish on the end of her line. Deceitful little Quak- 
eress! She looked an incarnation of purity and 
devotion—she was as mischievous a flirt as ever 
tormented an unfortunate man. But to do her 
justice, she was really in earnest with respect 
to Abel Arnfield. Yes, she had fully made up 
her mind that if the man proposed she would 
really take him, and enjoy the pleasure of tor- 
menting him for the whole term of his natural 
life. 

But, alas! peor Olive! you found by sad ex- 
perience upon how slight a thing will tarn our 
whole future fate. There was a pic-nic excur- 
sion, to which Abel and Olive were both invited. 
Already people looked upon them as engaged 
lovers, and significant glances followed their 
movements. 

But Olive, in scrambling up a ledge of rock, 
disarranged the neat attire which had hitherto 
charmed the exacting lover. One or two tumbles 
by no means improved her appearance; and when 
they rejoined the party Abel’s love had vanished 
into thin air. Her dress was torn, her hair dis- 
arranged, and— 

“SA single spot of mud—that light, but guilty streak, 
Ilad banished all the beauty from her cheek.” 

In vain the figure of Olive prettily dressed, 
with those lids so meekly cast down, was placed 
before him, after this; the charm was broken, 
and something whispered to Olive that Abel Arn- 
field was lost to her forever. 

Then there was Bessie Carson—whose face 
was a perfect sunbeam, whose conduct was like 
no one else’s, and whose manner was fascination. 
She took Abel entirely by storm—he was obliged 
o,surrender whether he would or not; and for 
some time he persuaded himself that the appear- 
ance of a soiled collar, which had lately haunted 
him in Bessie’s presence, was merely the shadow 
glancing upon it. 

But one day our bachelor, on entering the hall 
at rather an unexpected hour, beheld a pair of 
slip-shod shoes, which he immediately appropriat- 
ed to Bessie. She never acknowledged the pos- 
session, not having been interrogated ; but Abel 
Arnfield had « sort of feeling in his bones, and 
again he ‘‘ roamed in maiden meditation fancy 
free.”” These disappointments rather soured 
him and he began to look upon woman with a 
cynical eye. 

Abel had an only sister, who might be consid- 
ered a fortunate woman, or might not, as persons 
chose to fancy ; at any rate, she was the mother 
of nine children. Her description may have 
been a little exaggerated, but she always insisted 
that when Abel entered the door he drew his 
skirts carefully around him, and appeared from 
his manner of walking to be threading a laby- 
rinth of live coals. He was not fond of having 
the children’s arms around his neck—objected to 
the wiping of their hands upon his clothes—and 
altogether frowned upon other endearing little 
ways peculiar to childhood. 

In spite of this, however, his sister urged,with 
tears in her eyes, that he would take up his 
abode with her; but Abel only shook his head 
in a very decided manner, and went back to his 
boarding-house. His landlady had learned all 
his peculiarities ; and the good woman would as 
soon have thought of cutting off her own head 
as of abating one iota of the exquisite neatness 
that always distinguished his room. 

But Adam was discontented even in Paradise ; 
and one day Abel took it into his head that it was 
quite time for him to see something of the world. 
People wondered what should induce him to 
travel. The dust in the ears, the doubtful beds, 
the thousand inconveniencies to which travellers 
are subjected, seem like so many dragon-heads te 
deter him from the venture. But Abel cut them 
all down with one stroke, and went forth to meet 
his fate. 

Description would utterly fail in attempting to 
paint the horrors with which he found himself at 

the hotel with a soiled collar and dusty coat, and 
a face very much disarranged by the sparks, and 
other light craft, that sail so impudently in at the 
car windows ; but after a careful examination of 
the damage he had sustained, he gave himself a 
thorough scouring,.and went forth to seek his 
fortune.. He found himself in one of the loveli- 
est villages of northern New York ; every resi- 
dence was a miniature Paradise, and he saunter- 
ed leisurely along, admiring the principles of 
neatness which seemed to pervade the very trees, 
for every leaf shot forth in a uniform manner. 

He had come to a full stop before an alluring 
cottage, almost smothered in a thicket of trees, 
and stood leaning on the paling, and looking over 
at the prospect. In the distance a Virginia fence 
hemmed off a piece of woods that seemed ap- 
proaching too closely ; and between that and the 
house was a beautifully cultivated garden. 

Abel stood ruminating—thinking how happily 
life might be passed in such a place—when a 
light rustling disturbed his thoughts, and he 
awoke to the consciousness of a young Jady with 
a watering-pot in herhand. Abel! Abel! incor- 
rigible cynic! thine eyes survey the graceful 
figure, from the crown of her head to the sole of 
her foot, not with the lover's generous blindness 
to all defects, but with the critic's insatiable thirst 
for something to find fault with. 

Mary Ellesmore was not a regular beauty, but 
she possessed that exquisite neatness which 
throws a charm over the plainest features. Not 
that Mary was exactly plain, either; her face 
was capable of looking pretty, but when it did 
assume that expression, it seemed to be a matter 
of congratulation as though the circumstance 
were an unusual one. She had one of those 
faces that light up with any passing emotion ; 
thus seeming to contradict the extreme regularity 
of her dress. 

Well, Abel, what is the result of your investi- 
gation? Your eyes have travelled up and your 
eyes have travelled down, and at length you have 
come to the conclusion that the young lady with 
the watering-pot in her hand is the nearest ap- 
proach to your beau-ideal of female loveliness 
that you have seen in sometime. The smooth, 
shining sheet of bright brown hair, that descended 
so prettily over her ears, with a half blown rose 
in the richly twisted knot—the pink muslin dress 
so faultless in every fold—the well dressed foot, 
first peeping out from the hem—and the snowy 
collar—all these were perfections that sent an 
electric thrill to the heart of Abel Arnfield. 

But all this time Mary has been represented as 
standing still to be looked at—making a picture 
of herself, in short, although she was totally un- 
conscious of the presence of a spectater. When, 
therefore, on raising her eyes, she beheld a gen- 
tleman, who, if not very young, was certainly 
very fine-looking, gazing intently upon her, she 
blushed, of course, as any properly regulated 
young lady would do; and as the gazer seemed 
fairly nailed to the spot, she soon took her depar- 
ture to the house, watering-pot and all. 

This roused Abel from his lethargy ; and ex- 
tremely provoked at himself, he became conscious 
that he had been guilty of rather rade behavior, 
and quite in a brown study, he pursued his way 
to the house of the only acquaintance he had in 
the place. This friend, Abel determined to sound 
with respect to the unknown young lady ; but, 
like a prudent man, he confined his raptures ex- 
clusively to the house and grounds, and carefully 
concealed the fact of his having seen any live 
stock about the place. 

‘It was probably Mr. Hiller’s,”’ observed his 
friend, ‘* but I advise you to spare your enthusi- 


asm until you have gained the entree of the 
house—there is something inside much more 
worth seeing.” 

Here followed along eulogy on Mary Elles- 
more ; during which Abel learned that she was 
the orphan niece of Mr. and Mrs. Hillier, who 
had no children of their own, were completely 
wrapt up in her; and that Mr. Hillier was a 
perfect enthusiast upon the subject of farming—a 
prejudice which Abel was advised to humor. 

In the course of the next day Mr. Arofield was 
formally introduced at the cottage ; apparently 
as much to the inmates’ satisfaction as his own. 
His absence from home was so much protracted, 
in consequence, that various affectionate missives 
were despatched to him, soliciting some account 
of his wanderings. He felt rather confused on 
reading these letters ; but then he proudly reflec- 
ted that he was his own master, and had an un- 
doubted right to do as he pleased. 

Mr. Hillier entered the parlor one afternoon, 
as his wife was delivering quite a panegyric upon 
their new acquaintance, and interrupted her 
somewhat angrily, as he exclaimed, 

‘‘ The fellow has no more soul than you could 
put in a thimble !”’ 

** No soul, uncle t’’ repeated Mary, in surprise 
‘* when he talks so beautifully !”’ 

“Taking and acting are two very different 
things,’ said Mr. Hillier, wrathfully, ‘* I have 
just been showing him the beauties of the farm, 
and, in passing through the cow-yard, he re- 
marked that ‘ farming was very dirty business.’ 
Faugh! How I do detest those everlasting 
clean collars of his, and that careful step, as 
though he were walking on egg-shells! He is 
not the man for my money.”’ 

Mis. Hillier prudently directed her husband's 
attention to Mary’s burning cheeks ; which her 
uncle surveyed with a look partly of surprise, 
partly commiseration. Her attention quite taken 
up with some things in the garden, the niece 
soon withdrew and left the couple to themselves. 

‘* Why, Mary,” said Mr. Hillier, that same 
evening, ‘* you don’t mean to say that the man 
has really proposed, and that you have accepted 
him?’ 

Mary said nothing; but her eyes were very 
eloquent. 

‘** What possessed you ?”’ continued her uncle. 

Something that sounded very much like ‘‘love’’ 
fell from Mary’s lips; but her uncle recognized 
no such word in his vocabulary. 

** Were I a girl,’’ continued Mr. Hillier, “ I 
should as soon think of falling in Jove with a tai- 
lor’s walking advertisement as of ‘bestowing my 
affections’ (that is the term, I believe,) upon one 
whose whole energies are concentrated in pre- 
serving himself from the least spot ef contamina- 
tion. Why, child, you will have no peace of 
your life. You are neat enough, I should think, 
to suit the most fastidious, but this man is a regu- 
lar fidget.’ 

** Oh, but,’’ said Mary, very quietly, while a 
sly gleam in her eye betokened some hidden fun, 
** 1 intend to cure him. Thinking it a pity 
that so many noble and interesting qualities 
should be obscured by this small weakness, I have 
concluded to take him in hand.” 

Now Mary, be it known, had the reputation of 
being a young lady of considerable energy and 
determination, all in her own quiet way ; she was 
one, also, who never made an assertion unless 
she had good grounds for doing so; when, there- 
fore, she expressed her intention in this calm 
manner, Uncle and Aunt Hillier, though enter- 
taining a few natural misgivings as to the wisdom 
of such a proceeding, gave their consent to the 
marriage, and the old lady was soon immersed in 
all the bustle of preparation. 

Abel, having secured his prize, soon returned 
home; the happy day was appointed, and the 
bridegroom was to make his appearance on the 
evening before the ceremony. In the course of 
a few days an elegant box arrived for Mary ; it 
contained a set of pearls, and a most affectionate 
letter from Abel’s sister. People said that Mary 
was a fortunate girl; but the uncle and aunt 
shook their heads, as though the Ides of March 
were come but not gcne. 

The wedding eve arrived ; the whistle of the 
last train of cars had died away in the distanee, 
but still no Abel. Mournfully did Mary pace up 
and down the shaded walk to catch the first 
glimpse of her truant lover; but no approaching 
figure darkened the opening, and the shades of 
evening were fast gathering around. The bride- 
elect betook herself to a sleepless pillow, and 
ominous shakes ef the head passed around the 
circle. 

The bridal morning dawned fair and beautiful ; 
and as Mary stood before the glass in her own 
apartment, a very pardonable feeling of satisfac- 
tion flushed her cheek, while wreathing the pearls 
in her shining braids. The bridesmaids were 
clustered in a knot together—the bride was 
dressed to the last hair-pin; the clergyman, in 
his white robes, was filling the pleasant parlor 
with a peculiar air of solemnity—everything was 
ready but the bridegroom. 

Low whispers were passing around, and glan- 
ces of commiseration bent upon Mary ; when, at 
the very last moment, up drove a carriage, and 
Abel rushed hastily into the house. Something 
about ‘‘unforeseen circumstances’’ was heard; but 
the clergyman, indignant at having been kept 
waiting, would allow no explanation, and in the 
course of a very short time the two were made 
one. Guests lingered in hopes of hearing some- 
thing, but in vain ; it was not until their depar- 
ture that, urged by the questioning looks of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hillier, Abel proceeded to give some 
account of himself. 

**You cannot imagine, dearest,’’ said he ad- 
dressing himself to Mary, “‘ how unhappy I felt 
at being obliged to delay our meeting ; but yes- 
terday morning, when my clothes were sent 
home, I observed that the tailor had actually sent 
me a coat of dark, bottle green, instead of the 
plain black that I ordered—and the washerwoman, 
in her hurry, had ironed my shirt-bosoms the 
wrong way. Believe me, that no other circum- 
stance should have retarded my coming.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillier looked just upon the 
point of exploding; but a beseeching glance 
from Mary arrested their indignation half way. 
The young bride said nothing; but her foot tap- 
ped the ground in an impatient manner, as 
though internals and externals were somewhat at 
varience. 

It was with a reluctant feeling that the worthy 
couple consigned the child of their adoption to 
the care of her new guardian ; but then, as they 
remembered Mary's strength of character, the 
burden of disquietude was somewhat lightened. 
The two immediately set forth upon the usual 
wedding tour ; and then Mary found herself set- 
tled in the heart of a bustling city, in lieu of the 
quiet country scenes to which she had been ac- 
customed from childhood. 

Some time after his marriage, Abel Arnfield 
was passing through his usual haunts, when a 
hearty slap on the back almost staggered even 
him ; but a rough grasp on the arm quite pre- 
vented any thoughts of losing his balance. He 
turned shortly around to meet the face of an old 
acquaintance. 

“*Why, Abel, how are you?”’ shouted a hearty 
voice, ‘‘haven’t seen you this age—been gevting 
married, eh?’ 

At this salutation Abel looked rather sheepish, 
which on a person of his size looked exquisitely 
absurd. 

**Bat what do I see?” continued the speaker, 
after a more minute investigation,”’ don’t you re- 








member that we always used to call you the new 
bank bill? And now, I declare, one of your 
wristbands has a diminutive wrinkle on the left 
corner, and I positively see a spot of mud on the 
heel of your boot—in short, you begin to look 
like other people. Poor fellow! I always 
prophecied that you would get a slovenly wife. 
I suppose that her carelessness has broken your 
spirit.” 

‘“Indeed,’”’ replied Abel, somewhat sadly, 
‘*you are very much mistaken ; my wife is neat- 
ness itself—too neat, entirely. I would ask you 
to dine with us, but the fact isshe never likes my 
bringing any one home to dinner. She is so 
afraid of her drawing-room.” 

‘*But I am determined that she shall like me,”’ 
exclaimed his friend, who was quite anxious to 
witness the system of tactics by which any wo- 
man had obtained the upper hand of Abel Arn- 
field, with respect to such a point as neatness. 
‘*Therefore you may consider me engaged for to- 
morrow, unless there js something in particular 
to prevent.”’ 

Very doubtful as to the effect of the communi- 
cation at home, Abel was obliged to second the 
proposal as joyfully as possible ; but it was done 
in a manner that caused the waggish Mr. Lark- 
ton no little amusement. Abel, rather surprised 
himself at the change that had come over him, 
pursued his way homeward—meditating as he 
went. 

In the drawing-room sat Mary, looking very 
pretty, and so exquisitely neat that one would 
have been almost afraid to touch her. She tried 
to evade her husband's kiss, and then smoothed 
her collar, and shook out the folds of her dress, 
in a manner that quite provoked Abel. Indeed, 
during the year of their marriage she had con- 
trived to torment him in every possible way with 
her exquisite neatness. The very day afterward 
she quietly informed him that she was disappoint- 
ed in him. 

‘In what respect ?’’ asked Abel. 

““Why,’’ replied Mary, ‘‘when we knelt down 
to pray, during the ceremony, I happened to 
glance at your glove, the one nearest to me, and 
I actually detected a small rip between the thumb 
and the fore-finger.”’ 

Poor Abel! This was the reward of his over- 
neatness. Atthe last moment he had drawn 
them on in the greatest possible hurry, without 
bestowing a thought upon the small chasm that 
had so shocked his bride. 

“JT did think,’’ continued Mary, ‘‘that you 
was neat—I have such an aversion to slovenly 
men—but the sex seem naturally inclined to be 
careless.”’ 

All this was gall and wormwood to Abel, and 
he found the tables turned in a most unexpected 
manner. Instead of having a wife to correct 
and admonish, he appeared to be undergoing a 
thorough system of training. 

His domestic arrangements suffered not a little 
from his wife’s troublesome neatness. Scarcely 
a servant could be found to stay wtih them, and 
the very neat ones had been caught taking liber- 
ties with the master’s comb and brush; while 
they often eonsidered the wardrobe of either 
master or mistress as quite a public concern. 
There was constant changing and dissatisfaction ; 
sometimes an excellent cook would be dismissed 
in consequence of Mrs. Arnfield’s unexpected 
visits of investigation to the kitchen—in the 
course of which she often discovered private pro- 
ceedings that were altogether at*variance with 
her shrinking delicacy. Her husband's observa- 
tion that it was best to shut her eyes to these 
things, only caused them to open still wider in 
apparent horror and surprise. 

Abel had long felt inclined to remonstrate 
against the state of things, but Larkton’s visit 
fairly capped the climax. Mary received the 
visitor with a most uneasy glance at his boots ; 
and a visible shade of annoyance passed over her 
face as the sofa creaked beneath the sudden 
plunge which Mr. Larkton made into its capa- 
cious depths. He, apparently quite attracted by 
sweet face and lady-like appearance, told his 
most amusing stories ; but Mrs. Arnfield’s smiles 
were very frigid ones, and she evidently regarded 
him with no friendly eye. Larkton to be sure, 
had upset a small vase of flowers, thereby spill- 
ing the water over the drawing-room carpet ; and 
while Abel assured him that it was not of the 
slightest consequence, his hostess’ eyes seemed 
to tell a different story. 

Dinner was announced ; and after the first ex- 
citement of getting seated, a dead silence pervad- 
ed the circle. Abel, rather embarrassed at the 
state of affairs, helped the soup with a trembling 
hand, and in consequence of his agitatation se- 
veral drops were spilled upon the exquisite table- 
cloth. 

‘© Thomas,”’ said Mrs. Arnfield, with perfect 
coolness, ‘‘ remove the cloth, and bring a clean 
one.”” 

Abel remonstrated, but in vain; the guest 
played with the bread during the discussion ; and 
Thomas, one of those neat pokes who seem 
created for no earthly purpose but to torment 
one, crawled off with the various things in reg- 
ular succession. Mr. Larkton thought of the 
play-bills that say, ‘* an interval of five years is 
supposed to elapse between the acts’”—Mrs. 
Arnfield looked satisfied—and Mr. Arnfield at 
boiling heat. 

After a long interval of endurance a clean table- 
cloth was spread ; the plates were brought back 
to their places ; and a tureen of cold soup deposi- 
ted before Mrs. Arnfield. It was removed almost 
untouched ; and, in consequence of the delay, the 
second course was in very much the same condi- 
tion. The ice-cream seemed, as the Yankee 
said of it on a former occasion, ‘* a Jeetle tetched 
with frost ;’’ and on rising from the table the 
two gentlemen were anything but satisfied with 
their repast. 

On returning to the drawing-room Mr. Larkton 
saw, with some anndyance, that a servant was 
employed in removing the prints of his boots 
from the spotless carpet; and Abel really envied 
the fate of Jonah. Even the spirits of an invet- 
erate wag are sometimes depressed ; and after a 
very short evening, Mr. Larkton took his depar- 
tu 


re. 
“Oh, Mary!” exclaimed Abel, exploding at 
the first convenient moment, ‘* how could you do 


sot You have mortified me beyond measure.” 

‘** I have only to repeat,” returned his wife, 
with perfect serenity, “that I am disappointed 
in you.”’ 

* AndI in you,” groaned Abel, “little did I 
think that it would be such perfect misery to have 
a neat wife !”’ 

There was a sly twinkle in Mary’s eye as she 
asked, “‘ then you really think that a person can 
be éoo neat?” 

** T think,” returned Abel, with considerable 
energy, “* that I would give half my fortune if 
you were only a sloven—yes, an actual sloven !”” 

To his great surprise, Mary had thrown one 
arm around his neck, and was laughing uncon- 
trollably. 

‘*How I have been watching for this avowal !”’ 
said she, ‘‘ I had almost given you up as incorri- 
gible—you bore all sorts of torments so stoically 
—but human endurance, it seems, could go no 
farther. Do you know, cher ami, that on our 
wedding day, in a feeling of pique at your con- 
sidering the color of your coat of more conse- 
quence than an evening’s fefe-a-tete with me, I 
planned this line of conduct, and determined to 
cairy it through? I think that now, having your 


eyes fully opened to the horrors of inordinated 


neatness, you will scarcely inflict upon me what 


you have suffered during the last twelve months.” 
Abel, being a sensible man, said very little, 
WP actually kissed his tormentor ina sort of fran- 
tic delight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillier soon afier made them a 
visit, and observed with some surprise, that, al- 
though Abel was still neat enough to escape an 
imputation of slovenliness, he no longer made 
neatness a ruling passion, or suffered it to inter- 
fere with his enjoyments. Mary, in reply to 
their surprised looks, referred them by a glance 
to her hushand ; but Abel was apparently sur- 
veying very curious things at the bottom of his 
cup. 





Sabbath ending, 


HOUSE FOR SALE, 
Or to be Exchanged for a Farm, 


TWO-STORY DWELLING HOUSER, with geod out 

buildings aud garden, situated on Cross street, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Colleges in BRUNSWICK, Me. 
will be sold at a bargain, or exchauged for a farm. Said 
house is situated in the most pleasant part of the village, 
is in good repair, and being peur the Colleges, would bea 
very desirable situation tor any family who would like to 
take bourders. For further particulars please address 

WM. W. GROWS. 


Bruuswick, Aug. 15, 1852. 6134 





‘STAGE NOTICE. 
NTAGES will Leave AUGUSTA for 


—~ 
: Sa WINTITROP, every day, (Sundays 
y ¢ ab chat gcacepted.) at 10 welock A. M. 
e = Sas RETURNING—Leave WINTHROP 


at4P. M., or on the arrival of the Jast Train ef Cars. 
Fare from Augusta to Winthrop, 50 cents. 

Passengers fur the White Mountains! 

Cun go direct through, same day ,» and arrive at the Waite 

Mountain House, Gorham Station, at § o'clock P. Me 

and as cheap as by any other reute 

BCRUTON & MITCHELL. 

we 





FOREVER WITH THE LORD. 
**Forever with the Lord,’’ 
Amen. So let it be; 
Life from the dead is in that word; 
*Tis immortality. 
Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march neager home. 


My Father’s House on high, 
Home of my soul, how near, 
At times, to faith’s aspiring eye, 
Thy golden gates appear! 

Ah, then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love; 

The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above. 


Yet doubts still intervene, 
And all my comfort flies; 
Like Noah’s dove I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 
Anon the clouds depart, 
The winds ard waters cease ; 
While sweetly, o’er my gladdened heart, 
Expands the bow of peace. 


‘*Forever with the Lord !”” 
Father, if ’tis thy will, 

The promise of thy gracious word, 
E’en here, to me fulfil. 

Be thou at my right hand, 
So shall I never fail; 

Uphold me, and I needs must stand ; 
Fight, and I shall prevail. 


So, when my !atest breath 
Shall rend the veil in twain, 

By death I shall escape from death, 
And life eternal gain. 

Knowing ‘as I am known,” 
How shall I love that word, 

And oft repeat before the throne, 
“Forever with the Lord!” 





INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 

A Presbyterian minister of the United States, 
American by birth, but of Scottish parentage, 
happening to be in the city of New Orleans was 
requested to visit an old Scottish soldier who had 
wandered thither, and having been attacked by 
the yellow fever, was conveyed to the hospital in 
a dying state. On announcing his errand, the 
sick soldier told him in a surly tone, that he de- 
sired none of his visits; that he knew how to die 
without a priest. The minister replied that he 
was not a priest, but a Presbyterian clergyman, 
come to read to him the word of God, and to 
speak of that eternity to which he seemed draw- 
ing near. , The Scot doggedly refused all conver- 
sation, and after lingering a few minutes, the 
minister was reluctantly compelled to take his 
leave. Next day, however, he called again, 
thinking the reflections 6f the man on his own 
rudeness might secure a better reception on a 
second visit. But the soldier’s tone and manner 
were equally rude and repulsive. He turned 
himself in bed, with his face towards the wall, as 
if determined to hear nothing and relent nothing. 
As a last effort to gain attention, he bethought 
himself of the hymn, well known in Scotland, the 
composition, as it is supposed, of David Deekson 
of [rone, one of the worthies of Scotland : 

“Oh, mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee? 

When shall my sorrows have an end? 
Thy joys when shall I see?”’ 

This hymn his mother had taught him to sing, 
when a child, to the tune of Dundee. He began 
to hum his mother’s hymn to his mother’s tune. 
The soldier listened for a few minutes in silence, 
but gradually turning himself round, his counte- 
nance relaxed, and with a tear in his eye, he in- 
quired, ‘Who learned you that ?”’ 

‘*My mother,”’ said the minister. 

‘*And so did mine,” replied the now softened 
and relenting soldier, whose heart was melted by 
the recollections of infancy, and who was now 
prepared to lend a willing ear to the man that 
had found a key to his Scottish heart. [Lewis’ 
impressions of America and American Churches. 





A Beavtirvt Ipea. I cannot believe that the 
earth is man’s abiding place. It cannot be that 
our life is cast up by the ocean of eternity to float 
for a moment on its waves and sink to nothing- 
ness. Else why isit that the glorious aspirations 
which leap like angels from the temple of our 
hearts, are forever wandering about unsatisfied ? 
Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, then 
pass off and leave us to muse upon their faded 
loveliness? Why is it that the stars who held 
their festivals around the midnight throne are set 
above the grasp of limited faculties, forever mock- 
ing us with their unapproachable glory? And 
finally, why is it that the bright forms of human 
beauty are presented to our view and then taken 
from us, leaving the thousand streams of our af- 
fections to flow back in Alpine torrents on our 
heart? We are born fora higher world than 
that of the earth: there isa realm where rain- 
bows never fade—where the stars will be put 
before us, like islets that slumber on the ocean ; 
and where the beings that pass before us like 
shadows will stay in our presence forever? 





Here my Moruer KNELT with Me. The 
Rev. Mr. Knill, well known to the religious 
world in connection wtth Russia, was the child 
of a pious mother. Among his letters he gives 
the following interesting reminiscence : 

‘After spending a portion of my life in foreign 
lands, I returned again to visit my native village. 
Both my parents died when I was in Russia, and 
their house is now occupied by my brother. The 
furniture remains just the same as when I was a 
boy, and at night I was accommodated with the 
same bed in which I have often slept before. I 
was thinking how God had led me through the 
journey of life. At last the light of the morning 
darted through the little window, and then my 
eyes caught the spot where my mother, forty 
years before, took my hand and said, ‘Come, my 
dear, kneel down with me, and I will go to prayer!” 
I seemed to hear the very tones of her voice. I 
recollected some of her expressions, and I burst 
into tears, and arose from my bed, and fell upon 
my knees, just on the spot where my mother 
knelt, and I thanked God that I had once a pray- 
ing mother. And oh! if every parent could feel 
what I felt then, I am sure they would pray with 
their ehildren, as well as for them.” 





In the morning say to thyself, what shall I do 
this day which God has given me! How shall I 
employ it to bis glory! In the evening consider 
within thyself and recollect, What have I done 
this day, and how have I spent it? 





Great ealamaties teach us many beautiful les- 
sons, and reveal tous much we should never 
have seen from the common level of life. 





Avgusta, July 13, 1853. 
Si NEW BOAT. 
= a a ee The New & Splendid Steamer 
<a? **TEAZER,’? 
HARLES H. BECK, Master, will roa from 
AUGUSTA to BATH, every day, Sundays excepted, 
us follows: Will leave Augusta at 74 o’cleck A.M. RD- 
TURNING, will leave Bath at 3 o’ciock P.M. 
FARE.—From Augusta and Hallewell, to Bath, 874 eta 
from Gardiner to Bath, 25 cent»; from Richmond to Bath, 
20 cents. 
Freight Taken at Low Ratcs. 


Augusta, May 18, 1852. 21 


FACTS FOR THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
THE MOST PERFECT INSTRUMENT YET 
TPMIIS is an age of improvement, therefore the fact will 

suggest itself to every intelligent mind that every 
feasible means shoald be employed to attain that degree 
of excellence, in both usetul and polite accomplishments, 
which a constantly improving state of society demands, 
To accomplish thie most desirable end, the study of the 
science of Music is assuming an importance not to be 
overlooked, and to obtain the best instrament for its cul- 
tivation and practice, is the first and greatest desideratum, 
The subscribers submit to the public their beautiful style 

/Eolian Seraphine and Reed Organ, 
With their latest improvements conibined with the valua- 
ble principle of CARHART’S PATENT, which for ele- 
gance of manufacture and anrivailed beauty of tone, ren- 
der them the most desirable instrument in use, and 8 
growing rival of the Piano Forte. 

Prices according to style and finish, from $40 to 150 

The ZEOLIAN or CARHART’S PATENT MELODE- 
ON, is immediately made portable, the legs folding under: 
making them compact, and when secured ina packing 
case 2) feet long, 14 inches wide, and 8 inches high, w eighs 
but 40 lbs , forming the most convenient and pertect in- 
strument for sweetuess and power of tone, ever offered to 
the public. 

The PIANO CASE SERAPHINE, or Parlor Instrn- 
ment, with single or double setts of Reeds, is a growing 
favorite; its richness of music, its neat and elegant style 
of furniture, entitle it to an equality with if not a prefer- 
ence to any other justrament in ase in our country. 

The REED ORGAN, with a variety of stops, is a good 
substitute for the Charch Organ, and it being fur lees ex- 
pensive, comes within the reach of many societies that 
would be greatly benefitted by se desirable an accom pani- 
ment to the Choir in performing Church Music. 

Reference can be given from the greatest musicians in 
our conntry, and a written guaranty of the durability of 
our instruments given if required. Every instrument we 
manufacture is watranted, therefore purchasers may with 
perfect confidence order by mail, as they will receive none 
but first rate instraments, at fair prices. The patronage of 
the public is respectfully solicited. Orders promptly an- 
swered, and instruments sent to any part of the country 
at our risk. B. F. TOBIN & CO., 

No.6 Eayr's Block, Nashua, N. H. 

Nashua, N. Tf., Sept., 1851. 1,38 


INDIAN DOCTRESS, 
And Independent Clairvoyant. 
N ADAME YOUNG will be at the HALLOWELL 
HOUSE, in Hallowell, from Tharsday, the 16th, un- 
til the 2ist inst. She will be at the MANSION HOUSE, 
in this city, from Tuesday, the 21st, until the 25th inst. 
Madame Y. furnishes her patients with roots and direc- 
tious tomake their Syraps; therefore, no humbug, no 
mystery, no alcohel, in her practice. 
Advice gratis. Visits mouthly. 
Sept. 15, 1852. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1808! 
Health & Strength. Pure Blood & Long Life. 
° : ° 3 
Dr. 8. 0. Richardson's Sherry Wine Bitters, 
A Most Agreeable and infallible Remedy. 
Always Saccesstul. 
HESE BITTERS possess » wondertul superiority over 
all other Medicines, because they restore to sound 
health, impart tone, vigor and elasticity to the whole sys- 
tem—a power never known in any other Medicine. They 
have cured more than two hundred thousand cases, and 
have become, throughout the country, astandard Medicine. 
The secret of their great success lies in their curing the 
sick, not by palliating the symptoms, but by removing the 
cause itself. They cleanse, warm and strengthen the 
stomach and bowels, and purify the blood—possessing 
twelve times more pewer than the best Spanish Sarsapa- 
rilla. They are quicker in their effect, more wholesome 
to use, and more lasting in their influence. 
They are not an “Empyrical Medicine,” but the prep- 
aration of a Regular Practicing Physician, who has 
made the study of Medicine his profession. 
They ure composed of Roots and Herbs, which possess 


the power to restore health, and strengthen the constitu- 
tion. 
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FARM FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers his Farm for sale, sitn. 
ate in Mt. Vernon, 4) miles west of the A. & 
CR. R. Depot in Readfield. Said Farm contains 90 aeres 
of Land, well watered, divided into mowing, pasturage 
and tillage, with between 30 and 40 acres of a8 hendsome 
W eod-land as there ie in the county, and is handy to mony 
ket or home use. Tt hasa good deuble hose, well finish. 
ed, a woed house, Wagon and corn house, hog house and 
boiler, a barn 32 by 41 feet, with « shed attached 40 by 16 
cet, two good wells of water, and # good orchard that 
will bear over 300 bushels of apples this vear, Raid Farm 
can be bought at a bargain, and credit will be given for a 
part if desired. Refers to Bamvel Lane, Eeq , West Gar. 
diner; Russell B. Norton, Readfietd Corner; U. T. Gram, 
Readfield Depot; Cyrns Sarker, Enst Mt. Vernon 
YrETER 8. FULBOM 
atl 


Mt. Vernon, Sept. 12, 1852. 


~NEW FLOUR. 


WIOSE who wish to have the sweetest and best Bread, 
1 should learn the importance ofasing FRESITGROUND 
FLOUR exclusively, particularly during the hot senson, 
The subscriber has just received at the Gardiner Flour 
Mitls, » prime let of WHEAT, from which he is Mann. 
facturing FAMILY FLOUR, which he thinks he many con- 
fidently recommend as at least equal, it not superior, to 
any Flour of the sume grade even offered on the Kennebec, 
Also for sale as above. EXTRA FA MILY FLOUR, from 
the best pore Genesee Wheat, believed to he surpassed bry 
no Flour in the United States. Graham Flour, Midd/ings, 
Shorts, &c. 

N. B. The subscriber WARRANTS every barre) de- 
livered from the Mill, to be Fall Weight, Sweet, and Freeh 
Ground W.M. VAUGHAN, 

At DAVIS & MULLIKEN’S Store, one door north of 
the Post Olice, Augusta, may be found the above Fleur 
constantly on hand, at wholesale and retuil, at Mill prices. 

Augusta, July 28, 1852. 32 


TO DAGUERRIAN ARTISTS. 
7 subscribers would respectfully inform Daguerrian 

Altists that they have been appointed Wholesale 
Agents, by the Manufacturer, for the Sale of Daguerreo- 
tyve CASES in this State. They will furnish the above 
named Cases, with or without Glass and Borders, at New 
York Wholesale Cash Prices. A\\ orders promptly at- 
tended to. Address E. B. SIMONTON & CO., Augusta, 
Maine. ; 30130 


NOTICE. 
BU AS G. HEDGE iz authorized to settle the Ac. 

4 counts of the late Gen. GREENLIEF WHITE. All 
persous indebted are notified that immediate settlement 
witist be made. 

2. G. HH. will be found at the Store lately ocenpied by 
Gen. WHITE, Neo. 3 Smith's Block, Soath of Market Sqr. 
where may be found a large and well selected s*ertment 
of GROCERIES, which will be sold very low. 
Augusta, August 17, 1852. 


S4¢ 


GRASS SEEDS 
y OR SALE at wholesale and reteil by M. & F. BURR, 
Denlers in Beets, No, 15 Merchants’ Row, Boston, 
September Ist, 1352 


Dr. Fitch's Celebrated Medicines, 


ULMONARY BALSAM, Pectoral, Expectorant, Pul- 
monary Liniment, Depurative Syrup, Heart Corrector, 
Ilumor Corrector, Pure and Medicinal Cod Liver Oij, An- 
ti-Dyspeptic Mixture, Cough and Cathartic Pills, Nervine, 
Female Pills, Vermifoge, Female Specific, &e. &c., used 
by him constantly and with unprecedented success in the 
treatinent of Colds, Comhs, Consumption, Asthma, Heart 
Diseases, Dyspepsia, Scrotula, Bkin Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, Female Complaints, &c. 
Dr. Fitch's Unequaled Patent Silver Plated Abdominal 
Supporters. Dr. Fitch's Improved Piated Steel 
Spring Shoulder Brace. Dr. Fitch's inhaling 
Tube. Dr. Fitch's Celebrated Six Lec- 
tures 
On the prevention and cure of Consumption, Asthma, 
Discuses of the Heart, &c, and on the method of pre- 
serving HEALTH AND BEAUTY to an old age. 

This Book should be in every family. Te the Consump- 
live it points out the only reasonable hope for relief. To 
mothers, the directions it gives for the cure and education 
of Children are invaluable. Seventy-eight thousand 
copies of thie Book have pussed through the press, aud 
the sale continues uunbated, 

For sale by 8.8. FITCH & CO., 707 Broadway, N. ¥.; 

and by JAMES DINSMORE & SON, Skowhegan, Gener- 
al Agents for Maine. 
Lecal Agents —DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, An- 
gusta; B. Wales, Ilallowell; Wm. O. Poor, Belfmt; James 
iH. Eastbrook, Camden; Edwin H. Parker, Bucksport; 
William Dyer, Waterville; O. W. & N. Washburn, Chi- 
na; Josiah Harmon, Unity; Joshua Nye, Jr., Kendall's 
Mille; G. & H. Hunter, Hunter's Mills; James Trench, 
Norridgewock; Haunibal Ingalls, Mercer; Dan"! Hall, New 
Sharon; Thos. Croswell & Son, Farmington Falls; J. W. 
Perkins, Farmington; Joxhna Bean, East Wilton; M. R. 
Walker, Wilton; Porter & Hunter, Strong; Nath'l Gam- 
mon, Phillips; G. A. Fletcher, New Portland; The Kim- 
balls, North New Portland; M. M. Dinsmore, North An- 
son; Coolidge & Webb, Solon; Benj. Bmith, 2d, Bingham; 
Joho Fellows, Athens; A. 8 French, Dexter; DD. 
Vaughan & Co., Foxcroft; A.G, Houston, Monson; Oliver 
Eveleth, Greenville; Stanley & Bradford, Winthrop; Insane 
Donham, Readficld; James Fuller, Hartiand: C. C hee. 
ler, Canaan; W. P. Burrell, cearsport; T. J. Pratt, Pal- 
myra; Atkinson Hobart, Newport. 

Dr. Fitch's Guide to lnvalids, or directions to persons 
using Dr. Fitch’s Remedies, can be had gratis, of ai! his 
Agents. 6m30 
REED ORGANS. 

W. CHASE, (Late Foreman in the Celebrated 
e Manufactory of NICHOLS, Boston,) has permn- 
vently lecuted at NEW SHARON, for the purpose of 
muking his 
Improved Eolian Reed Organs, 
And would invite all interested to examine. 

After much Sindy and Experimenting, he has succeeded 
in VOICING REEDS so as to closely resemble the favor- 
ite Clarinet, Flate, Trampet, Hauthboy, Diapason and 
Principal Stops of Pipe Organs, and in adding a Powertul 








They have been used with unfailing success for forty 
years. 

They may be taken at any time, without restriction in 
diet or hindrance in business; while in every stage of ex- 
istence and every scale of being they possess the curious 
power of resisting the effect of sudden changes of atmos- 
phere, and thus obviate a multiplicity of evils connected 
with our variable and uncertain climate. 

They differ from the majority of Medicines in the fact 
that the more they are known the more they are approved 
of, and those who use them always preserve health, pre- 
vent disorder, aud attain a cheerful and pleasant old age. 


PEDAL BASS, so that when arranged in a Single Case, 
with a full and effective Swed/, an Organ ts produced which 
answers all the purposes of a Large Pipe Organ, and at 
LESS THAN HALF THE COST. Church Organs 
upon this principle made to order, in stvle of case to suit 
the place where it is desired to place it. Price of Organ, 
with 2 Stops, Pedal Bass and Swell, $100. Without Pedal 
Buss, $85. Parlor Organ, in style of Piane Forte, 5 Oc- 
taves, Rosewood Finish, $60. Four-Octave Parlor Organ, 
$40. 

My expenses are much less, therefore I can and wi// sell 
good Instruments for /ess than they can be purchased in 
Portland or Boston. g77 EVERY ORGAN WARRANT- 





Particular Notice. 


All Orders addrcssed to 8. O. RICHARDSON, M. D., 
19 Hanover street, BOSTON, with such references as 
may be deemed proper, will be punctually attended to. 
Agents are particularly requested to mention in their or- 
ders, the most safe, speedy and economical route of for- 
warding their packages. 

Prepared by me, at SOUTH READING, MASS., and 
sold wholesale and retail at my office, 19 Hanover 
street, and by Agents, Merchants, Traders, Druggists, 
Apothecaries, and Dealers in Medicine, throughout the 
United 8. ates. 

75 cents per bottle; 50 cents per Package. 

AGENTS.—Dittincuam & Titcoms, Espen Fuucer, | 
and Cusuine & BLAck, Augusta, 6mi1l 
AINT and WHITE WASH BRUSHES.—A large ar- 
sortment of Paint, White Wash, Varnish, Carriuge, 
Stove and Blacking Brushes, tor sale by 

18 CUSHING & BLACK. 


REMOVAL. 


NEORGE STARRETT, having removed to the spacious 
Store, No. 8 Union Block, (above the Bridge.) and 
made large additions to his former stoek of STOVES and 
other gooda, is prepured to furnish all articles in his line 
at wholesale or retail, at the /owest cash prices. Former 
customers, please remember the sign of the IRON STAT- | 
UE. Custom work done as usual. 
Augusta, July 1, 1852. 


BOUNTY LAND. 
LATE ACT OF CONGRESS embraces the services 
of Otlicers and Soldiers of the AROOSTOOK EX- 
PEDITION, anid entitles them to forty acres of land for 
thirty days’ service. Those who served that period and 
upwards will be entitled. The undersigned will attend to 
all applications, under this and other acts granting Bounty 
Lands, of those who wish to obtain the benefits of the 
provisions of the several acts. GEO. W. MORTON, 
Augusta, March 26, 1852. 14 
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House for Sale or to Let. 


I1€ subscriber, desirous of leaving the 

City, will sell his house with the land 

adjoining, on terms and conditions that can- 

— not but be satisfactory to any one wanting a 

desirablejresidence. It is located on State, at the head of 

Oak street, and bounded on three sides by streets; is two 

stories high, 44 by 36 feet, with an ell 26 by 20, two stories, 

to which is attached a building 53 by 33 ft. for chaise and 
wood house, shed and stable. 

Possession given in thirty days from eale. If not sold 
during the year, will be let at @ reasonable rent to a small 
family. L. MYRICK. 

Augusta, July 5, 1852. 3in28 


Paper Hangings. 
HE subscriber has a small but good assortment of 
ROOM PAPERS, which he believes he can sel! as 
low as those who boast of huving the largest assortment 
ever offered in the State. 25 ENN 


NEW, MACKEREL, for sale at 





B. LIBBY & CO's. 





a} HOUSE SYR./P, a prime article, for sale by 
36 B. LIBBY & CO. 





. Oil Cloth Carpetings. 
GOOD ASSORTMENT of the Newest Patterns eon- 
stantly on hand and forsale by 
Augusta, Bept., 1852. 36 MEAD & BROOKS. 


rs, ll sizes, for sale 
B. LIBBY & CO. 





EA THERS.—Live Geese Feathers of the best qual- 
ity and at the lowest prices, always on hand and for 
eale by 29 F. LYFORD & CO, 


| pees me 


Glerious Kews! The most Important Discey- 
ery yet made!! 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT LIQUID GLUE, 


OR Carpenters, Brush Makers, Book Binders, Cabinet 

Makers, [ousexeepers, Droggisis, &c. This being a 
Patent Gine, in a Liquid state, always ready for use, re- 
quires no fire; it is free from sme), and will keep liquid in 
any climate; it also acts as Cement for Wood, Stone, Chi- 
na, Glass, Iron, Marble, Paper, or any substance; as @ 
Paste or Gum it stands nnequaled; its reputation, wherev- 
er it has been introduced, is of the first order; as a saving 
to Mechanics, is observable at first sight. We offer libera 
inducements to Hardware Men, Stationers, Druggists, &c 
and guarantee it to cost less, by 20 per cent., than com- 
mon ordinary Glue. We are making extensive arrange- 
ments for this Fall Trade, and country merchants will do 
well to attend to this immediately. e are establishin, 
Sole Agents in all pepaleus towns throughout the Unite 
States. Sold in bottles of three sizes, aud also by the gal- 
Jon. Small samples sent to any parts of the United States, 

i ree. 
meee BRITISH FURNITURE POLISH, tn bottles 
of three sizes. Country Merchants, attend to the above, 


Apply early. 
3m33 





Cuat Stee] SHOVELS, for sale by 
B. LIBBY & CO. 





4 Cedar street, near Pearl, New York. 
Notice. 
HIS certifies, that 1 have relinquished and given to my 
son, CYRUS AYER, the remainder of his minority, 
and authorize him to transact business for himself. I shall 
claim no part of his earnings and pay no debts contracted 
by him hereafter. SAIAH C. AYER. 
Witness—C. R. Aver. 3w39, 








Qn 


BSSHORSP Me 


PHILLIPS & CO., John Gardner, Patten. 
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ED. 40 Musical Instruments Tuned and Repaired. 
New Sharon, May 19, 1852. eop22if 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
H. CARPENTER is Agent for all sizes of sin 
e gle und double MELODEONSB, OLIANS, SERA- 
PHINES, and REED ORGANS. He selects the best 
made in the country, delivers, pats in order for use, and 
warrants them at the lowest retail prices—also gives some 
general instruction in using them, if desired. He also 
furnishes PIANO FORTES and REED ORGANS, from 
the best manafacturers. Having had experience in using 
these instruments, tuning them and teaching from them, 
he feels qualified to select those of the best manufacture. 
Communications through the Post Office will meet with 
immediate attention. EDWIN DUNBAR, Assistant P. 
M., will act as ugent in his absence. Address 
13w28 G. H. CARPENTER, Waterville, Me. 








American Temperance Life Insurance Co. 
NAPITAL, $100,000.—BARZILLA HUDSON, 
President. B.E. HALE, Secretary. H. L. NICH- 
OLS, M. D., Examining Physician. 
CALIFORNIA RISKS taken at materially reduced 
rates. STEPHEN HAWES, Agent, 
No, 3 Merchants’ Row, Augusta. 
Insurance effected on all kinds of Real Estate and Per- 
sonal Property, at the same Oilice, in Stock or Mutual 
Companies 26 June 22. 


DR. J. §. HOUGHTON’S PEPSIN, 
The true Gastric Fluid or Gastric Juice, 

OR the cure of Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Liv- 
er Complaints, Consumption, and Nervons Decline. 
Prepared from Rennet, or the fourth stomach of the Ox, 
after directions of Baron Liebig, the great Physiological 
Chemist, by J. 8. HOUGHTON, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $1 per Bottle. Agents and the trade supplied at 

manufacturers’ prices, by JAMES DINSMORE & SON, 

General Agents for Maine. 

Skowhegan, July 13, 1852. 3m50 





DONHAM’S PANACEA, 

A Sure Remedy for Dysentery & Diarrhea, 
Either Acute or Chronic, which has never been 
known to fait. 
rs SALE, wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, I. 

DONHAM, Druggist and Apothecary, Readfield Cor- 
ner, Maine. Price 25 cents. 3m3t 
CHAIN PUMPS. 

HE Subscriber manafactures and puts down CHAIN 
PUMPS of the Improved Construction, at reduced 


prices. LUTHER WHITMAN. 
Winthrop, Dec. 23, 1851. fat 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL EATON, 


Oaice over Granité Bank, Water Street. 
EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar andseventy-five cents perannum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year, 
two dollars and filly cents, if paymentis delayed beyond 
the year. 

fy Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shall be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

iy Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty lines, for three in- 
serttions, and twenty cents foreach subsequent inser- 


tion. Circulation, 6000 Copies. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
Cyrus Bishop, Winthrop, ‘True & Hayward, Bangor. 
M. B. Se td < 





ars, ‘A.8. French, Dexter, 

.M. Heath, Monmouth, ‘Moses Hanson, Thorndike, 
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. E. Dyer, New Sharon. 
. M. Fifield, Mt. Vernon. 
Silas Paul, Foxcroft. 
Benj. M. Flint, Calais. 
Geo. Taber, Vassalboro’, 
4 M. Woodman Bastes, 
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‘J. M. Shaw, So. W 
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Ic All letters on business connected vin i 
office, should be addressed to the Publisher, “R. 
Eaton, Augusta, Me.” 
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